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FOREWORD 


Tue detailed planning of this Conference was begun by a 
group of people who met at Manchester College, Oxford, in 
March 1948, at the invitation of the Director of the Oxford 
University Department of Education. The group included 
officers from the Ministry of Education and the Ministry 
of Labour, Managing Directors and Directors of Education 
from some of the industries that had been pioneers in the 
education and welfare of the young worker, organizing 
secretaries of national voluntary associations concerned 
with our problem, educationists from Universities, County 
Colleges, and Day Continuation Schools, and representa- 
tives of Local Education Authorities. 

The members of this short, preliminary Conference 
recommended that the main Conference should be held in 
the following July; that the Conference should be divided 
into Commissions; and that the chief work should be done 
through these. They also recommended that one address 
should be given each day on some relevant subject by a 
visiting speaker. The following talks were arranged: 

Vocational Guidance. By Dr. F. M. Earle, Head of the 

Vocational Guidance Depart- 
ə ment, National Institute of 
Industrial Psychology. 


The Rural Areas. By Mr. W. O. Bell, Chief Educa- 
tion Officer of Norfolk. 

The Adolescent in By Mr. Ben “Morris, Director 

Society. of the Tavistock Institute of 


Human Relations. 
The Human Factor in By Mr. W. O. Hart, General 
Town Planning. Manager of Hemel Hemp- 
stead Development Corpora- 
tion. 
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The talks were duly delivered in July, to the notable 
benefit of the Conference and its work. It is a matter of 
regret to the Editorial Committee responsible for the present 
report that considerations of space make it impossible to 
reproduce the talks textually here. 


Before the preliminary Conference’ dispersed in March, 
it set up a Planning Committee of ten members. This Com- 
mittee, with its sub-committees for publicity and finance, 
carried the burden of preparing for the main Conference 
during the ensuing three months. It happily succeeded in 
enlisting the interest of King George’s Jubilee Trust, and 
the Trust not only offered a valuable financial guarantee 
in respect of the general costs of the Conference, but also 
agreed to arrange for the publication of a report of the 
Conference’s proceedings. 

In May notices of the Conference were circulated. 
They went to Ministries, Local Education Authorities, 
Industries, Schools, Colleges, and Universities, National 
Voluntary Organizations, Professional and Trade Associa- 
tions, Institutions, and Associations occupied with social or 
educational research, and to many individuals. Altogether 
nearly 2,000 notices were sent oat. 

In the meantime the Planning Committee had reduced 
the main heads for discussion by the Commissions to the 
five which are reported on in the following pages. In order 
to facilitate the work of the Commissions, memoranda on 
each head were prepared by the Planning Committee. 
These were subsequently presented as outlines giving the 
leading theme for discussion at each session. The outlines 
followed a similar pattern in the case of every Commission; 
and in order that the Conference might achieve some unity 
and realize to the full the reasons for holding it, a memo- 
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randum on its aims and purposes was also prepared. This, 
together with the outlines, was circulated to all members 
and prospective members of the Conference some time in 
advance, 

A bibliography „of relevant publications was also cir- 
culated in advance. As many as possible of the books listed 
in it were made available for reference during the Con- 
ference. 

The Conference was opened by Lord Rowallan, Chief 
Scout of the British Commonwealth and Empire. The 
Commissions worked for two sessions each morning, and 
their chairmen reported daily to the full Conference at an 
evening session. This account of how the Conference came 
into being would not be complete without an acknowledge- 
ment of the debt which it owed to Miss M. W. Le Mare, a 
member of the tutorial staff of the Department of Educa- 
tion. The first suggestion that the Conference should be 
held emanated from her, and she was behind all its pro- 
ceedings from the outset, and was largely responsible for its 
efficient organization. 
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THE INTENTION OF THE CONFERENCE 
By The Director, Oxford University Department of Education 


Tue Conference, whose proceedings are reported in the 
following pages, was organized by the Oxford University 
Department of Education and was held at Manchester 
College, Oxford, from 12 to 17 July 1948. It originated in 
three convictions, and the intention of the Conference can 
best be appreciated by reference to these convictions. The 
first was the conviction—platitudinous perhaps, but instinct 
with a growing force and relevance to-day—that a nation’s 
true wealth lies in the quality of its manpower, and that 
in a world which is impoverished in almost every other 
respect, this source of wealth must be realized to the full. 
Other forms of wealth come and go, they may well disappear 
in a night: but this form of wealth is independent of econo- 
mic strains and stresses (and is unique in that): it remains 
with us; nobody and nothing can take it from us; and if we 
lose it, we lose it of our own accord. Of this manpower the 
‘Young Worker’, as he is here, called for want of a better 
title, represents perhaps the most vital section, and by the 
young worker is meant every boy and girl who has left 
school at 15 and is working for a living: the age-range 
covered by the Conference was from 15 to 18, with a ‘spill- 
over’ into the 18-20 group who are doing their national 
service. In the past, much of this potential wealth has been 
wasted, and much is wasted to-day. ‘The waste in a 
teacher’s workshop is the lives of men’: there is no doubt 
that we have wasted the lives of many men and women, and 
one reason for our waste has been our ignorance of where 
the teacher’s workshop is, a conception of it which has been 
far too restricted, and our failure to make up our minds as 
to what ought to go on inside it. Apart altogether from 
humanitarian considerations, which are very powerful, on 
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mere grounds of social and economic and national necessity 
we cannot afford to waste lives; and the future lies with the 
people which is most successful in avoiding such waste. One 
of the chief means of doing this and of realizing our potential 
wealth is education, but education conceived in the broadest 
and most comprehensive sense. This was the first reason for 
calling the Conference, and the justification for organizing 
it under the aegis of a University Department of Education. 


WHOLENESS IN EDUCATION 


Secondly, there was the conviction (and this perhaps 
struck the dominant note in the Conference’s proceedings) 
that the time has now come for a deliberate attempt to 
collect and collate and integrate the work that is already 
being done in this field. It is only in such a synthesis that 
this work can make its fullest contribution to the solution of 
the problem, overlapping be avoided, the gaps filled in, and 
the picture seen as an intelligible whole. Undoubtedly the 
social consciousness has been aroused, and more is being 
done to meet the personal and social and educational needs 
of these young persons than ever before. But much of it is 
being done in bits and pieces, in holes and corners, here a 
little and there a little, and as a result of this dispersion, this 
lack of co-ordination, some of it is misdirected and may 
itself be wasted, and lead to a further wastage of that which 
we would save. The whole boy (or the whole girl—the 
masculine gender here includes the feminine) is apt to be 
lost sight of by those most concerned for his welfare, and the 
wood cannot be seen for the trees. 

There area great number and a great variety of these trees, 
and those who climb them are often so busy with their 
particular tree that they lose sight of the rest. There is the 
job, there is the works school, there is the club, there is the 
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evening class, there is the street gang, there is the football 
team, there is the community centre, there is the church, 
there is the home, there will soon be the County College; 
these are a few and there are many more. All these are 
helping to educate the young worker, but not one of them 
succeeds in educating,him as a whole person. Indeed, they 
only help to educate him when those who are responsible 
for them are aware of what the rest are doing, when they 
see their work dovetailing in with what is going on in other 
places, and when they recognize their own contribution 
simply as one piece in a jig-saw puzzle, the jig-saw puzzle 
of a whole and undivided personality developed to its maxi- 
mum capacity. There are few things more useless and 
insignificant than a piece in a jig-saw puzzle taken by itself; 
there are few things more useful and significant than such 
a piece when fitted into its place. 

That parable is applicable to the work of all who are 
interested in the welfare of the young worker. It is the whole 
individual with whom we are concerned, and the contribu- 
tion which he as a whole and undivided personality may 
make to the real wealth of the community. The individual 
means that which cannot be divided. We are failing to 
educate the individual, and failing to realize the potential 
wealth which is in him, if we allow him to be analysed into 
unreal or artificial elements—his body here, his mind there, 
his spirit somewhere else: or if we encourage the develop- 
ment of one side of him at the expense of the rest: or if his 
experience is broken up into bits and pieces, and he is 
treated at one moment as a club member, at another as an 
operative, at another as a pupil in a works school, at another 
as a member of his church: or again, if he is depersonalized 
and treated as an economic unit: or again, if the inter- 
connexion of the various elements in his personality is 
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ignored, and he is regarded as nothing but the sum of a 
series of separable parts: or again if his needs and the 
experiences which are designed to meet them are each put 
away in a separate compartment. In dealing with the 
young worker we have to remind ourselves that we are 
dealing with a whole human being, with a whole life to be 
lived now and a ganglion of interrelated needs to be satisfied 
to-day. The education which will be most successful for 
him will be an education made up of interrelated parts, and 
concerning itself with the needs of the whole boy all the 
time. 


WANTS ARE NOT NEEDS 


These needs are of an infinite variety, and they must not 
be confused with wants. Sometimes the two may be identi- 
cal, but more often they are not. When a boy wants sweets, 
as most boys do, his want probably corresponds with his 
physical need for sugar; when he wants a soft job, his want 
and his need are poles aparte Doctrines of freedom or self- 
expression in education often go astray, because this essential 
difference between needs and wants is not appreciated. One 
of the main tasks of education should be to discriminate 
between the two, and to bring’them into an ever closer 
relationship with one another; and that is a highly impor- 
tant task in the education of the young worker. 

There are certain fundamental needs which are common 
to all. In this category are the elementary physical and 
social needs, and that need which the adolescent in parti- 
cular feels so acutely—the need for an interpretation of his 
experience in intelligible and significant terms. Other needs 
—in the intellectual, emotional, aesthetic, and spiritual 
realms—are more personal. But all these needs are inter- 
related, and it is often impossible to satisfy them in one 
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category without either satisfying them or (more often 
perhaps) failing to satisfy them in another; all have to be 
orchestrated in the symphony of the whole boy. The work 
of orchestration is one of the principal tasks of his education. 
The education which satisfies these needs may be found in 
the County College, or in the actual performance of a job, 
or in membership of a club, or in the experience of a home, 
or in a host of other ways—often in a bit of each of these, 
and in the whole lot together. But the orchestration will 
only be achieved if all these agencies are aware of what the 
others are doing and of how they are doing it, and if they 
all co-operate. This conviction of the paramount need for 
integration was one of the keynotes of the Conference. 


THE TIME IS NOW 


The third conviction was that now is the appointed time, 
now is the day of salvation. We are at a critical moment in 
the development of our educational system, and on the eve 
of a great experiment. For the first time in our history we 
are setting our hands to the task of the further education of 
our young citizens, their further education beyond the com- 
pulsory school age. We are embarking on the mass educa- 
tion of a civilized society; we are aiming at an educated and 
self-educating democracy. That is an exacting and an 
exciting task, and the education of the young worker is an 
essential part of it. Economic and other difficulties have 
held up progress since the passing of the Education Act in 
1944. That is not wholly to be regretted, for it has given us 
time to think, to erect a few signposts and plot out a few 
roads. But we must not stay thinking too long, linger 
shivering on the brink and fear to launch away. If we do, 
we may forget all about further education, and those sec- 
tions of the Education Act may sink into the limbo of things 
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forgotten. That has happened before in our educational 
history. It was partly to give a lead to public opinion in this 
matter and at this critical moment, and to stress the urgency 
of action, that this Conference was called. It is hoped that 
this Report will carry the message to a wider public than 
that which the Conference itself could reach. 


M. L. JACKS 


Commission 1 
COUNTY COLLEGES 


I. GENERAL APPROACH 


We are obliged to assume that modern industrialism is 
capable, when appropriately conducted, of providing the 
elements of the good life for all members of society. This is 
not an article of belief, but a working hypothesis in course 
of testing by the contemporary social process itself. 

If the assumption should prove warranted, it would 
follow that to work for a living in an industrial establish- 
ment, large or small, need not stunt or distort personal 
growth; and that conversely such work may involve educa- 
tionally favourable experience. 

The County College, therefore, is not to be thought of as 
trying to offset psychological damage inflicted at the work- 
place. Its aim is rather to reinforce and develop influences 
making for balanced personal growth, whether met with at 
the work-place or in the homé or anywhere else. Balanced 
personal growth in turn presupposes both a satisfactory 
process of social adjustment, and also a satisfactory blend 
of mental and physical ‘activities. Its facilitation within the 
County College will not happen of its own accord, but only 
by conscious and contrived co-operation between parents, 
employers, college staffs, and others. 

We accordingly define the purpose of the County College 
as helping young people to grow up and attain to personal 
maturity, (a) by study within various fields of culture, 
(b) by social activities largely based on student self- 
government, and (c) by developing physical dexterities or 


technical skills, whether of a vocational or non-vocational 
kind. 
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Il. DEMANDS ON INDUSTRY FOR RELEASE 


A fine fund of inspiration, effort, and experience has been 
contributed to achieve even the present development of 
Further Education. In the process, techniques have been 
evolved and institutions set up whick have an intrinsic 
value. In preparing for the universal spread of Further 
Education, it is essential to guard against the needless sacri- 
fice of any of them. In particular, the existing schemes for 
part-time day release are the result of a generous co-opera- 
tion by industrial managements and a painstaking apprecia- 
tion of the young worker’s needs by teachers and other 
educationists. 

There appears to be no foundation to the fear which 
managements sometimes express that a ‘second day’ of 
release will be demanded from industry. The Education 
Act, 1944, is quite specific on the limit of one day or its 
equivalent which it sets for compulsory release, and expressly 
states that persons already attending an educational institu- 
tion are exempt from a further call,! 

On the other hand, the Ministry of Education have stated 
that they visualize the establishment of all-purpose or most- 
purpose colleges of Further Education in places where there 
will be a catchment population of 25,0007 upwards, while 
in the larger centres of population less specialized instruc- 
tion will be provided in local colleges linked to a central 
college. In practice, an infinite variety of facilities can be 
provided by ensuring the integration of the universal scheme 
for liberal education implicit in the County College with a 
general scheme for Further Education.’ Where it is in the 
common interest of industry and the student to arrange for 


I Education Act, 1944, sec. 44, subsec. (8). 
* Further Education, para. 208. 


* Ibid., para. 202; Youth's Opportunity, para. 47. 
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a second day of release, there is no obstacle and, indeed, 
this has already been done in isolated cases. 


II. EFFECT ON TECHNICAL COLLEGE AND WORKS SCHOOL 

Some critics have seen in the County College scheme a 
menace to the efficiency of the Technical College. They 
argue that if, as appears probable, it is found desirable in 
many cases to provide instruction up to S. 1 and S. 2 stan- 
dard in County Colleges, the Technical College! will lose 
many of its students-and be less able to serve industry and 
the community. But Technical Colleges are normally estab- 
lished in the medium-sized and larger towns. In the former 
case they are likely to form the nucleus colleges of Further 
Education; in the latter case they will stand in the front 
rank of the general provision for Further Education. An 
improvement in any part of our educational service has 
always, in the past, greatly increased the demand for educa- 
tion at subsequent stages. There is no doubt that universal 
Further Education, together with the increasing needs for 
higher technological education, will continue to enlarge the 
size and the duties of Technical Colleges. The County 
College will make the less specialized provision? and will 
play the cardinal part in ‘the scheme of Further Education 
for all. 

The Ministry of Education’s intentions with regard to 
works schools have been explicitly stated,3 and should not 
cause concern to any of the firms which have provided them. 
If these can fulfil the standards of the Further Education 
service, there is nothing to prevent them from becoming an 
integral part of that service. The whole of this question is 


* The term ‘Technical College’ is intended to include Commercial 
and Art Colleges, Farm Institutes, &c. 

2 Further Education, para. 14. 

3 Ibid., para. 35; Youth's Opportunity, paras. 39-41. 
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one which will have to be considered by each L.E.A. con- 
cerned. 


IV. FORM AND SETTING OF COUNTY COLLEGES 


(a) Premises. We are conscious of two yequirements which, 
while both are vital for the healthy growth of the colleges, 
are to some extent incompatible with each other. 

On the one hand, it seems to us of great importance that 
the development of voluntary day-release should be carried 
as far as possible, as quickly as possible, in order to experi- 
ment widely with methods and to build up teams of trained 
staffs. On the other hand, we realize that the colleges will 
start under a severe handicap unless they are given a physical 
environment satisfactory in point of the siting; layout and 
design of buildings, the provision of equipment, and, last 
but not least, of gardens and playing-fields. The difficulties 
encountered in the early stages of the County College experi- 
ment will at best be serious enough; every effort must be 
made to avoid the complications arising from unworthy 
premises and depressing surroundings. We wish to under- 
line heavily the point repeatedly made in Youth's Opportunity 
that one cause of the failure of Day Continuation Schools 
under the Fisher Act was that they were set up in unsuitable 
buildings. 

The dilemma is a grave one. The County College has a 
very special task to fulfil; it cannot hope to fulfil it unless its 
physical habitation and its educational function are truly 
organic to one another. Yet the task may never be even 
begun properly, if we wait for the provision of appropriate 
sites and buildings. 

Cornered in this way, we can only urge 

(i) that education authorities and industrial manage- 
ments should decline to accept the absence of digni- 
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fied and beautiful premises as a ground for not 
pressing on with day continuation schemes in volun- 
tary anticipation of the coming into force of Section 

k 43 of the 1944 Act; 

(ii) that where new building is undertaken it should be 
the best which the best schools of contemporary 
architecture can design; 

(iii) that where existing buildings are adapted, they 
should not be in the same class as the old Sunday 
Schools and black-listed elementary schools which 
helped to wreck the Fisher Act, but should at least 
give evidence that the providing authorities are 
working from a sound level of aspiration even if they 
are temporarily prevented from attaining a sound 
level of achievement. 

(b) Attendance. In considering the relative advantages of 
residential and day-attendance colleges, we are led to the 
view that both types have their distinctive merits. We 
appreciate also that there will ‘not always be a free choice 
between the two, since in some parts of the country local 
conditions may dictate whether attendance is to be on a 
daily basis or residential., 

Some of us were tempted 'to say that, where the choice is 
open, residential colleges are always to be preferred. Indeed, 
the vision of making universal a four-week or eight-week 
training holiday, on a pattern resembling that developed 
in the Outward Bound Sea School and elsewhere, holds a 
strong appeal for the imagination. Undoubtedly a deep 
and durable impression can be made on adolescents of both 
sexes by even a single experience of that kind; and if the 
experience were repeated and intensified in three successive 
years, its possibilities may well seem wholly novel in kind as 
well as in degree. 
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So true is this that, as far as is practicable, boys and girls 
should be given the option of putting in the whole of their 
attendance residentially. Moreover, it should be the rule 
that all young people who may find it necessary or con- 
venient to attend on a day basis during part of the three 
years, should have an opportunity, at some time, of living 
together as members of a residential community. 

A suggestion was made that such a residential period 
might prove especially beneficial, if it were prepared for by 
a short term_of one day a week beforehand, and re-linked 
` with the normal daily experience by another similar short 
` term afterwards. On this plan the yearly educational course 

would be divided into three parts, the first preparatory, the 
second intensive and residential, the third readjustive. 

We recognize, however, that individual differences are 
such that the close group pressure and the heightened 
emotional atmosphere of the residential college cannot be 
equally appropriate in all cases. The more reflective and 
the less venturesome types niay do better to stay nearer their 
homes and their work, and to develop not by a short series 
of leaps in response to a few searching challenges, but by a 
long succession of small continuous adjustments in know- 
ledge, judgement, taste, and cómmunity living. 

(c) Location of Day Colleges. In general, day colleges will 
form a more effective part of the local community life if 
they are home-based than if they are work-based. In cer- 
tain circumstances (for example, if attendance has to be on 
two half-days instead of one full day each week) work-based 
colleges may be necessary; but attendance so fragmented 
we regard as a not very satisfactory second or third 
best. 

(d) Co-education. Day colleges and residential colleges 

* should both be co-educational. Naturally for certain sub- 
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jects and activities boys and girls will divide into separate 
groups. 

(e) Size and Corporate Spirit. A day college must be large 
enough to provide a wide range of further vocational educa- 
tion, and small enoygh for the students, of whom a propor- 
tion will not meet together more than once a week, to feel 
that they form a community with an identity and a life of 
its own, Some of us, though not all, felt that for the latter 


purpose an enrolment of 400 students a day was probably = 9 2 
too large. a o i 
In the creation of a sense of fellowship among all those » aac 
attending a college on the same day, and also between the O Raaya 
five daily groups in a college, social activities will have to i mt et 
play a major part. Evening cultural activities and college #5 3 £ 
clubs, as well as week-end games and sporting activities, ?O BS Q 
will furnish important means of building up a corporate : : = 
spirit and tradition. : 3 2 
Student societies, whatever their field of interest, will 5 : 
draw their members partially-from all five daily groups.” * \& 


A suggestion was made that in organizing games and com- 
petitive activities generally among a student population of 
1,500 or more, it might he necessary and desirable to intro- 
duce some variant of the House system. Not indeed under 
that name, which savours too strongly of school; but in 
some manner which would cut across the vertical division 
of the population into daily batches, and yield a series of 
horizontal groupings in each of which every daily batch 
would be represented. No general agreement was reached 
on this point. 


V. STAFFING 


A dozen factors may be said to be vital to success in the 
working of County Colleges, but none is more so than 
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the quality of the staff. We attach great importance to the 
selection and training of those who are to guide the studies 
and interpret the experience of young people in the college 
setting. We believe that, in assessing quality, attitude and 
temperament should be given greater weight than academic 
attainment. 

Quantity is hardly less important than quality. Because 
of the length of the college day and the college year, because 
of the need for grouping students in small numbers for many 
activities, because of the ancillary work which college teach- 
ing will involve, and because there should be no student 
whose personal background and individual needs and 
interests are not intimately known to some members of the 
staff—for all these reasons the proportion of staff to students 
will properly be much higher than in secondary schools. 

The following are among the sources from which staffmay 
be recruited for admission to the special courses of training 
which the Ministry contemplates. 

(a) The Teaching Profession. It will be an advantage if 
those who transfer from the ordinary teaching scene can be 
given some first-hand experience of industry, commerce, or 
agriculture. In general, young teachers straight from a 
university or training college would require some wider 
acquaintance with the non-academic world before under- 
taking County College work. 

(b) Industry, Commerce, and Agriculture. The interchange 
with industry, &c., is very important, but to bring it into 
smooth running order will not be easy. It will depend 
partly on the solution of salary problems. Moreover, in the 
early years the dependence of industry on the County 
Colleges will be greater, in this particular aspect of staffing, 
than that of the County Colleges on industry. Industry is 
well served with technicians, and it is well served with 
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process workers; but there is a shortage of high-quality 
personnel in the intermediate supervisory grades. In prin- 
ciple, we are informed, industry is ready and willing to feed 
County Colleges with teaching staff; in practice it may not 
be able to do so on any considerable scale until County 
Colleges have for some while been helping to feed industry 
with men and women capable of distinguished service at 
the middle levels. In the long run this mutual dependence 
will be wholly salutary, and a source of strength to the 
colleges In the short run it may mean that industry’s 
contribution to solving the staff problem will be largely 
confines to part-time technical instruction. 

(c) Ex-service Personnel. A high proportion of persons 
retiring from the education branches of the Defence Ser- 
vices are likely to prove suitable for County College work, 
and we suggest that special efforts should be made to attract 
them to it. 

(a) Social Services, especially the Youth Service and the 
Youth Employment Service. - 


VI. AOTIVES AND INCENTIVES FOR LEARNING 


Itshould be recognized that the question of the student’s 
motve in approaching the new experiences which the 
County College has to offer is of importance. Some students 
willalready have a strong vocational interest which may be 
usec to supply the driving power for learning and to select 
the goal towards which learning is directed. There are 
othes in whom such an interest can be aroused. There are 
othe still who, either from the nature of their job or from 
som: defect of temperament or training, will seek an interest 
outdde their work, or may even be resigned to doing with- 
outone altogether. Encouraging boys and girls in this third 
clas to discover a focal interest, and then using it as a basis 
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on which to build, will be a cardinal function of the County 
College. 

The time of transition from school to work is often one of 
new awakening and educability in both sexes, though prob- 
ably more so in boys. The open moment may not last long, 
but if it can be seized and used before it fades, it may prove 
of inestimable value in the work of County Colleges. How 
far it can in practice be made available in this wzy will 
depend largely on the young person’s general emotional 
reaction to the work-place and to the new experierces en- 
countered there. If a period of deflation and disillusion is 
induced by the climate of work, the load of apathy and 
resistance which the County College has to shift will be 
correspondingly increased. Indeed, it may be predicted 
that in each individual case, the college’s prospect of success 
will vary inversely with the rate of ‘browning off’ in shop 
or office. 

Hence the pivotal importance of proper arrangements at 
the work-place for the reception and initiation of juveailes 
entering their first job. Hence, too, the need for such 
arrangements to be consciously related by managemenss to 
the work and problems not merely of their own firms but 
also of the County Colleges whose students are affected. 
In general, the less authoritarian the methods of control at 
the work-place, and the more the young person is mace to 
feel that his efforts are valuable and his views signifiant, 
the rosier the chances for the County College will become. 
One of the main hindrances to the success of present exeri- 
ments is the unsympathetic attitudes often found anong 
foremen and charge-hands. We attach importance to the 
proper training of such responsible personnel, and to jidi- 
cious efforts to obtain their co-operation. 

Initiation arrangements at the work-place will, we bpe, 


— 
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be matched in the college by tutorial arrangments under 
which each student will have some member of the teaching 
staff as his personal guide and friend. Part of the ‘tutor’s’ 
business would be to identify and assess the operative 
motives in each student under his charge. Machinery 
would be needed to ensure that such assessments were taken 
as the point of departure in planning the individual student’s 
scheme of work. We are unable to envisage the successful 
running of a County College except on the basis of such 
personal relations between staff and students. 


VI. METHODS AND SUBJECTS OF STUDY 


We are in general agreement with what is said in chap- 
ters vii and viii of Youth’s Opportunity. We assume that 
classroom teaching of the traditional kind will occupy but 
a small proportion of the day; we certainly think it advisable 
to reduce to a minimum all procedures normally associated 
with school, except perhaps in such matters as physical 
education, handicrafts, and domestic subjects. 

For many activities groups will be small, and will partake 
of the nature of teams of explorers or investigators rather 
than of classes. Some interests will be pursued by students 
in twos and threes, or even singly, in fulfilment of some pre- 
arranged assignment. We consider it highly desirable that 
the small groups which are spontaneously formed by the 
boys and girls themselves should be used as a basis of 
organization whenever possible, and should not be ignored 
or arbitrarily split up. 

No doubt there will be purposes for which grouping will 
have to be done by reference to such factors as age, term of 
entry, day of release, I.Q., aptitude, level of educational 
attainment, type of employment, or technical needs such as 
apprenticeship or some particular examination. The rele- 
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vance of these factors will vary from place to place and from 
time to time. The attention paid to them should be such as 
to increase flexibility in organization rather than to reduce it. 

Flexibility is the keynote also in planning the curriculum. 
The wide variety of individual needs must determine the 
whole approach to the County College problem. Provided 
this requirement be met, we accept the allocation of time 
between different kinds of activity which is proposed in 
Youth's Opportunity (chap. viii); namely, that of the day’s 
eight periods one and a half should be given to physical 
education, three to practical work, two to ‘general’ activities, 
and one and a half to ‘elective’ activities. 

For each student there should, we believe, be a core of 
prescribed subjects, varying according to his interests, but 
including always physical and health education in some 
form. Each student’s college work is to be co-ordinated 
to form a proper balance, having regard to the whole of 
his activities, outside as well as inside the County College. 
For this purpose (we repeat the point already made in 
another context), it is essential that each student should be 
allocated to some member of the teaching staff who should 
see to his general welfare and personal progress. 


VII, STUDENT WELFARE AND DISCIPLINE 


One of the statutory objects of the County College is to 
prepare students for the rights and duties of citizenship. 
This will best be done by using every opportunity for 
encouraging students to accept responsible self-government 
in the affairs of the college. No one system of organization, 
but experiment with many different methods and processes, 
is called for, if County Colleges are to become free fraternities 
in which young people are grounded in the disciplines of 
democracy. 
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This implies a readiness on the part of college authorities 
to undertake much patient consultation with the student 
body on questions affecting students well before final 
decisions are taken. It also implies sympathetic efforts to 
lead students towards a genuine group decision wherever 
possible, and to abide by such a decision once it is reached. 

The student body will certainly need a common-room of 
its own (Youth's Opportunity, para. 67). It is also for con- 
sideration how much of the machinery familiar in guilds 
of undergraduates may be appropriate to the conditions of 
County Colleges. It may well be that the student body 
should elect a representative council to speak for it in 
dealings with the college authorities, and that this council 
should administer certain approved financial resources of 
its own, having power to make grants from such resources 
to college clubs and societies without reference to higher 
authority. 


IX. RELATIONS WITH OUTSIDE BODIES 


In a broad sense, there is an important problem of public 
relations—a problem of familiarizing local committees at 
large with the aims and work of colleges. More specifically, 
a college’s success will depend on properly organized co- 
operation between its staff and particular bodies and 
agencies outside. The most important of these are: 

(a) Employing Firms. Little will come of our hopes for 
universal part-time further education unless both the colleges 
and the employing firms in each area perceive and welcome 
their mutual dependence in providing for the welfare of the 
young worker. This sense of collaboration in a joint enter- 
prise will show itself readily enough, we believe, where 
large-scale employers are concerned. 

But it must be borne in mind that the term ‘employing 
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firm’ or ‘industry’ cannot chiefly signify the big establish- 
ments employing hundreds of workers; by and large it 
means the small firms which employ very few. It will be 
no easy matter to establish a satisfactory relationship 
between the County College and the multitude of small 
businesses with which its catchment area may be studded. 
We hope that the task of sustaining such a relationship from 
the employers’ side may be assumed by trade associations, 
or even by a special educational organ set up by small and 
medium firms for the purpose. 

(b) Trade Unions. The County College has a right to 
expect constructive help from trade unions in solving its 
problems. Though it is not yet clear to us along what lines 
the thinking of the trade union movement is proceeding in 
this matter, we are confident that it is capable of making 
a great and distinctive contribution. 

We are conscious of how much our present conference has 
lost by the paucity of trade union representation, and we 
hope that in any follow-up work that may be undertaken, 
every endeavour will be made to engage the interest of all 
unions which display a lively concern for juvenile prob- 
lems. be 

We have already emphasized that County Colleges in a 
certain sense arise out of the industrial order and are of one 
substance with it. In this they resemble the trade unions 
themselves. Moreover, the smooth adjustment of the young 
worker to his job will raise the function of the college to a 
higher level; and conversely the more effectively the college 
fulfils its function, the better the chance for all its students 
of well-adjusted absorption in their place of work. It will 
be strange indeed if trade unions discern no creative oppor- 
tunity here. 

(c) Secondary Schools. The principal of a County College, 
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in assessing the individual needs of a given student, may 
frequently wish to consult the head of the secondary school 
which that student had previously attended. We assume 
that the student’s school record card and all other personal 
details available tọ the Youth Employment Officer will be 
freely available to the principal also. (Cf. Employment and 
Training Act, 1948, Sec. 13 (3)-) 

In the matter of curriculum it will be the task of the 
college both to prevent loss of the results of earlier schooling 
(loss which can at present be extremely serious, as is shown 
by the records of illiteracy among the recruits to the forces), 
and to carry forward and develop, without duplication or 
repetition, the various subjects of study presented in Modern 
and Technical Schools. 

(d) Technical Colleges, Art Colleges, and Farm Institutions. All 
our discussions have been an endorsement of the view 
expressed in Youth's Opportunity (chap. iv) that the whole 
field of Further Education is one. In the more densely 
populated areas, accordingly, it will be appropriate to set 
up one central college comprising technology, art, and com- 
merce, and dealing with Further Education as a whole at: 
the higher levels. In close contact with the central college, 
but in no sense in subordination to it, there will be a number 
of branch colleges in the localities. Care will have to be 
taken to ensure that in such cases the central college does 
not skim off the cream from the branch colleges: 

In the rural areas we hope that residential colleges will 
provide general and vocational training in agriculture and 
its ancillary industries, in association with Farm Institu- 
tions. 

(e) Youth Employment Service. It is desirable that the service 
should have its office in the County College, whenever 
possible (see Ince Report, para. 226), and that the work of 
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vocational guidance should be carried on from within the 
college. 

We have already suggested liaison machinery for keeping 
groups of small firms in close contact with the college. There ` 
will also be a need of some agency to take responsibility for 
the reverse contacts from college to firms. This function 
would best be entrusted to the Youth Employment Officer, 
and from this standpoint it would be immaterial whether 
he were working under the L.E.A. or the Ministry of 
Labour. 

On the performance of this function more than any other 
will the college depend for the support of the employer and 
the fellow employee of the boy or girl from the small firm. 
This will call for new efforts and new capacities in the 
Youth Employment Service, not all of whose members in 
the past have had the qualities or the training needed. 

(f) Youth Service. Fears have been expressed lest the 
evening and week-end activities of County Colleges may 
damage the interests and prospects of the voluntary youth 
organizations. It is clear that the emergence of fully fledged 
colleges will confront those organizations with a sharp 
challenge, the meeting of which, though bracing, may at 
times be painful. We do not believe that in the long 
term the voluntary bodies have anything to fear. Surveys 
already made in various parts of the country indicate that 
as many as sixty youth groups are commonly found at work 
in an area which will be served by a single County College. 
No college will have space or resources to take over work 
so extensive or to displace the voluntary bodies, even if it 
wished to. ` 

If the colleges break in upon the habit-patterns of club 
bodies, it is more likely to be by drawing off their trained 
staff than by reducing the number of their members. 
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X. RESEARCH 


We endorse the recommendation made by Commission 5 
for the establishment of a central organization to stimulate 
and co-ordinate research in the general field of youth 
welfare. š 

We should also welcome the setting up of experimental 
Day Continuation Schools in a number of new areas as 
affording much-needed opportunities of testing methods of 
teaching and of organization. 


Commission 2 
LEISURE-TIME ACTIVITIES 


I. THREE CARDINAL FACTORS 


In all its discussions this Commission recognized the danger 
of making generalizations from the experiences of the group. 
Though these experiences ranged over many aspects of 
youth service, they did not include those of the very large 
percentage of youth who were not at present included in 
any organized service. —The Commission was, moreover, 
aware of the danger that youth leaders might confuse the 
genuine needs of youth with what they thought youth ought 
to want. Though members of the Commission presented 
a wealth of interesting data about the actual leisure-time 
activities of young people to-day, they were constantly 
brought face to face with the need for exact sociologi- 
cal and psychological evidence on the leisure activities of 
youth in relation to the whole pattern of learning and 
working. 

It was revealed, therefore, in these discussions that three 
groups of factors, closely interrelated, have a direct bearing 
on the nature of leisure-time activities of young people. 
These are, first, the economic factors; secondly, all factors 
relating to the social pattern of behaviour in which the 
youth participates; thirdly, all the factors concerned with 
the inner needs and qualities of the particular phase of 
youth called adolescence. For example, the Commission 
discussed the differences of interest of boys and girls between 
15 and 18, the differences in leisure-time activities between 
Grammar School children who left school at 18 and the 
young worker who left school at 15, the reading interests of 
the young worker, the nature of the widespread needs of 
hero and heroine worship, and the influence of the home on 
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leisure activities. In all these issues, economic, social, and 
psychological factors are closely interrelated. 

In considering the respective leisure interests of boys and 
girls, there appeared to be considerable differences in the 
girls’ interest in boys during the 15-18 year period, and 
the boys’ interest in outdoor sports, &c. It was important, 
however, not to consider this period as a whole. The follow- 
ing questions were raised, though not answered: Did boys 
and girls respectively have a period of apparent lassitude 
and apathy during this time, representing a need for rest 
and recreation? Was it the same for boys and for girls? 
What exactly is the effect of puberty on girls and boys? 
Are the effects of puberty different in young people at work 
and young people who are still at school? Did the dominant 
interest of the girl in the boy friend represent emotional 
maturity or immaturity in the girl adolescent? How far 
was it motivated by her economic need to find a husband, 
or how far was it a reaction to her particular social situation 
and the behaviour of her contemporaries, and her need to 
excel and gain confidence in pursuing the only goals that 
were open to her? The Commission recognized the poverty 
of experience of so many young people and pointed out the 
need to distinguish between puberty and maturation on the 
one hand, and on the other, the influence of the local 
culture. 


I. FILMS AND READING 


In considering the effect on leisure activities of the transi- 
tion from school to work, it was realized that there were 
significant differences between the leisure pursuits of young 
people who continued their education to 18 and those of the 
young worker. This meant that leisure activities could not 
be discussed independently of the relation of young people 

c 
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to full-time and part-time education, and the relation 
of the work situation whether in industry, commerce, or 
agriculture, to their well-being. The strains and stresses 
of certain occupations produced fatigue, which had its 
own direct effects in types of recreation and ways of 
spending leisure. There was much of importance to be 
explored here. 

Again, the Commission found there was much evidence 
to indicate that star-worship was common to the young 
worker and to adolescents still at school. Young people 
tended to identify themselves not only with the great figures 
in contemporary life, such as Montgomery and eminent 
sportsmen, but also with stars in radio such as Dick Barton, 
and with film stars. The Commission wondered how far 
this romantic identification compensated for the absence of 
real outlets for adventure and romance. It was realized 
how important it was for youth to have opportunities of 
real heroic endeavour which demanded initiative and per- 
sistence. 

In linking up this issue with the reading interests of young 
people to-day, it was felt that here was yet another field for 
exact exploration where the economic, social, and psycho- 
logical factors must be seen in interrelation. Queries were 
raised concerning the extent of illiteracy, the current signi- 
ficance of auditory and visual means of imparting informa- 
tion, the enormous interests in comic strips, and the avid 
interest of young people in crime stories. The Commission 
referred to the enlightening material on adolescent girls’ 
romantic reading in Pearl Jephcott’s Girls Growing Up. It 
was felt necessary to re-examine the whole question of the 
conflict of values as expressed on the one hand in typical 
box-office films and reading material, and on the other in 
the principles of good society. 
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I. THE QUALITY OF FAMILY LIFE 


Much emphasis was placed by the Commission on the 
need to examine the influence of the home on leisure-time 
activities. Evidence existed as to the weakening of the 
influence of the family group and the reasons for this could 
be found in the interplay of economic, social, and cultural 
and psychological factors. Poverty in the home and the 
inadequacy of the housing situation limited opportunities 
for social intercourse in the home; there were wide differ- 
ences in behaviour with regard to spending habits in the 
home; the growth of Sunday hiking and cycling expeditions 
was affecting the institution of Sunday as a ‘family day’, 
though ‘Sunday dinner’ still played a significant part in the 
home life of young people. At the same time there was a 
lessening of participation in Sunday church- and chapel- 
going. Yet perhaps the crucial issue in the whole situation 
was the nature and affection of the parents and the relation 
of this to the growing independence of adolescents. The 
Commission discussed the concept of the adolescent as a 
‘displaced person’ and the significance of the transitional 
period from the protection of the home to future indepen- 
dence and home-making. It was realized how the parental 
misuse of authority and lack of understanding of youth’s 
needs and desires promote conflicts and anti-social behaviour 
in the young. There can be no satisfactory solution of 
leisure-time activities of youth without insight into all the 
problems that are inherent in youth’s relationship with the 
home. 


IV. WHAT ARE THE PROPER OBJECTIVES? 


In considering this question, members of the Commission 
maintained that all who were concerned with leisure-time 
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provision must understand first of all the actual needs of 
youth in relation to their existing cultural and economic 
situation. Nothing would be gained and much would be 
lost in attempting to impose an alien and supposedly 
superior culture on youth. (Industrial youth cannot leap 
from Woolworth’s to Magdalen.) Yet it was the business of 
all who were guiding and planning to recognize the real 
values of personality and a good society, realizing the 
meaning of personal freedom and responsibility, of fellow- 
ship, of sensitivity to beauty in nature and in art, and of the 
development of awareness, knowledge, and purpose in the 
social environment. The fundamental question therefore 
was ‘What are the opportunities for leisure that we shall 
offer youth and how shall we initiate them?’ 

The Commission did not have time to explore the full 
implications of the question. It discussed mainly those 
opportunities for leisure that were bound up with fellowship 
and relationship to society. If other opportunities therefore 
are only touched upon or not mentioned, it is because the 
group did not have time to explore them. 


V. FELLOWSHIP 


It is significant that the Commission stressed the prime 
need of youth for personal fellowship. This experience of 
fellowship within a small homogeneous group of one’s own 
contemporaries would provide perhaps the best transition 
from the family unit to the wider social groupings of society. 
Such small face-to-face groups should be the units of discus- 
sion and of many other recreational activities, providing 
full opportunity for adolescents to express themselves and 
get to know one another. Guided by friendly and co-opera- 


tive adults, they offer one foundation for education in 
democratic living. 
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Leisure-time provision should recognize this need. Yet 
the wide variety of individual capacity and experience 
demands special opportunities for group fellowship and 
personal development of these young people of limited 
intellectual capacity and limited social experience. The 
special needs of the ‘unclubables’ should be met. While it 
was pointed out that the solitary individual was a greater 
human problem than the gang, the Commission attempted 
to discriminate between the ‘clever able solitaries who 
wander where they will’ and the ‘immature solitaries’. 


VI. CONTACT WITH ADULTS 


While wide and diverse opportunities should be provided 
for young people to learn the meaning of fellowship and 
democratic living in discussing, working, and playing 
together in groups, it was also emphasized that they needed 
varied and rich opportunities for personal contact with 
adults. Through these contacts they receive guidance, 
inspiration, and intellectual stimulus. In this context it 
should always be remembered that the voluntary youth 
leader and worker will have a large part to play. Further 
understanding of the star-worship, hero-worship of youth, 
would illuminate and modify the role of the stars, and 

` heroes and heroines. 

Youth needed opportunities for developing social integra- 
tion with the adult community. Yet the nature of society 
was such that it provided little social solidarity as a back- 
ground for youth’s experiment and development. The 
social education of youth as a function of leisure time re- 
lated directly, therefore, to the development of society itself 
in the enrichment of local neighbourhood communities and 
the growth of community centres. The isolated nature of 
suburban family life was not an adequate background for 
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the social development of young people and their integra- 
tion with adult society. Therefore, development of provision 
for youth’s leisure activities should be directly related to the 
constructive ideas of society that were finding expression in 
town and neighbourhood planning and community centres. 

Education for citizenship should be considered in this 
broad context of the relation of young people to adult life, 
and opportunity should be provided for them to absorb 
their social heritage and evolve their social purposes through 
direct experience of all the varied aspects of adult life in 
industry, agriculture, commerce, social services, parent- 
hood and parentcraft, which are part of the community in 
which they are living and working. 

Opportunities for such an education in citizenship are an 
essential part of provision for leisure in modern society. 
There is need for an awareness of the complexities of society 


which will engender sympathy, thought and judgement, 
will and purpose. 


VI. HEALTH AND THE ARTS 


The Commission recognized the broad general need for 
a wide variety of provision for health education in which 
physical well-being of adolescents can be achieved, as well 
as opportunities for testing their hardihood and skill such 
as are provided in the Outward Bound School at Aberdovey. 
The wide extension of hiking and cycling, with the use of 
more Youth Hostels, was recommended, as well as facilities 
for outdoor games. 

There was not time for the Commission to discuss in 
detail the need for creative opportunities in drama, arts 
and crafts, literature, music, film and radio, and gardening. 
It realized that these creative activities must grow out of 
the actual social experiences and desires of young people, 
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and that the conception of a ‘culture’ imposed from without 
which has not got its roots in their own social heritage is an 
unprofitable conception for those who are able to plan 
creative opportunities and experiences for youth. 


Vill. THE COUNTY COLLEGE 


The Commission whole-heartedly welcomed the inaugura- 
tion of County Colleges. They offered an unprecedented 
opportunity for meeting the educational and recreative 
needs of that large percentage of young people who have 
not so far been brought into relation with the voluntary 
services. Within its own district the County College should 
be the centre of educational and recreative activity for 
young people, giving encouragement to all voluntary clubs 
that come within its area. It should be the headquarters of 
guidance and information for all who are concerned with 
youth. 

In considering the relationship of the County College 
with voluntary organizations, the Commission recom- 
mended that these should be taken into consultation at the 
earliest possible moment. It was necessary that this relation- 
ship should be clarified with the local authorities and the 
Ministry of Education. It was pointed out that existing 
youth councils are frequently ineffective and that the whole 
question of the administration of County Colleges and their 
public relations should be very carefully thought out. The 
pioneering quality of some youth organizations and their 
opportunity for experiment must not be lost in the new 
developing organization. 

The Youth Employment Officers, the teachers, the indus- 
trialists, and the parents should be taken into consultation 
and discussions with voluntary youth leaders and those 
appointed to work in County Colleges. It was only through 
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this co-ordination and integration that the best interests of 
youth could be served. 

In considering the position of the County College in 
relation to leisure activities, the Commission particularly 
recommended that there should be: 

(1) adequate provision for rest, including a quiet room; 

(2) a canteen which should play a significant part in the 

social life of the County College; 

(3) adequate playing-fields and facilities for swimming; 

(4) opportunities for boys and girls to get into the country; 

(5) particular provision for the special needs of girls. 


IX. RELIGION AND HOME 


The Commission realized the extremely important in- 
fluence on leisure of religion and the home, but were not 
confident that they could make specific recommendations 


for which a fuller discussion would be necessary than their 
time allowed. 


Commission 3 


EDUCATION IN AND THROUGH 
THE JOB 


Note. Throughout ave use the word industry as a general term 
to cover the field of daily work, whether in factory, field, mine, 
shop, office, or elsewhere. The lack of specific reference to the 
problems of work in the rural areas does not mean that the Com- 
mission considered these unimportant. On the contrary, the 
urgent need of careful study of them by qualified people was fully 
recognized, but most members of the Commission felt that they had 
not the experience required to deal with them appropriately. 


I. (a) THE MEANING OF WORK 


Ar the outset of its deliberations this Commission sought to 
carry the discussion down to a fundamental level by con- 
sidering what was the significance of work as part of the 
pattern of life. To many, work is merely a disagreeable 
necessity imposed by those in power on the rest. To such 
it is perfectly legitimate and even laudable to try to escape 
from it. Indeed, according to this view, in a truly brave 
new world work would progressively vanish away and we 
should have a chance to ‘live fully’ in our ever-increasing 
spare time. The Commission agreed that this was a very 
superficial view. Work, i.e. that activity upon which both 
personal economic independence and the maintenance of 
society depend, is a fundamental necessity of the full life. 
The social aspect of this necessity is enhanced by the present 
condition of society which imposes hard work on all, but 
its roots lie in the very nature of man’s life. Leisure, or time 
to spend as you please, has no full meaning except as a 
contrast to work which is activity that one is obliged to carry 
through. Thus work as well as leisure has significance ‘in 
personal living and the problem is how to ensure that 
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it is recognized and accepted as such, instead of avoided 
wherever possible. 

To the young worker himself, work means quite simply 
employment for which he earns a wage. This is natural 
and proper, especially since the wage-packet symbolizes for 
him the full independence of the adult life. But in order 
that he may develop the personal motive for work which 
comes from a full understanding of its place and purpose 
in human life, it is essential that there should be presented 
to him the idea of work as a necessary contribution of each 
individual to the communal life of his group. It was easy 
to develop this idea in a community of simple economic 
structure, where a youth soon learnt that if he did not work 
he would not eat; but in our vastly more complex societies, 
cause and effect are not so obvious. The shops may be full 
and, through one agency or another, the lad may get his 
primary neéds satisfied without the necessity for effort on 
his part. One of the main essentials, therefore, in the 
education of the young worker is to establish means by 
which he can be helped to understand the complexities 
of modern life, and to realize that only through the effective 
performance of his own particular function in society can 
he achieve real satisfaction and happiness. 

Many youngsters will, however, at once pick holes in 
this view. What about the spiv, the butterfly, and the ‘idle 
rich’? What about the ‘big toff’ at the top of his firm whom 
he believes to do nothing but ride about in a large car? 
These apparent anomalies in our society must be tackled 
in frank discussion with young people. Clearly we must 
attempt to interpret to them the real work of the admini- 
strator at the top or the departmental organizers, and to 
make them see all the very different ways in which folk 
serve the community. But, with these allowances made, it 
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is better to encourage than to stifle a critical attitude in 
the young, provided this criticism of the existing structure 
of society leads to an acceptance of responsibility for its 
improvement and well-being rather than to negative detach- 
ment or an anti-social destructiveness. 


1. (b) LIMITS TO INDIVIDUAL FREEDOM 


The Commission soon found that a major principle which 
underlay a good deal of their discussion was the necessary 
tension which exists between the claims of the individual 
and the claims of the community. This came out primarily 
in considering choice of employment for youngsters. 
Obviously the first approach to the problem ought to be 
the discovery of the interests and aptitudes of each indivi- 
dual, but if we take a realistic view we see that in fact the 
choice of each entrant is limited by the openings available. 
It is important that this essential limitation on individual 
freedom should be recognized. Of course we welcome every 
advance in methods of fitting round pegs into round holes, 
but the community does not exist—as some educationalists 
are apt to assume—to create just the right-shaped holes for 
all the various-shaped individuals. It imposes its own 
objective reality in the form of existing needs, and demands 
from the individual the service it requires. This limitation, 
imposed by the realities of the social situation, should be 
properly presented to the young worker, even while much 
greater efforts are made than at present to set before him 
all possible choices. 


Il. FROM SCHOOL TO WORK 

-Most young people look forward to going to work as a 
new and exciting experience, but disillusionment so often 
sets in, for the transition from a school community which 
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exists for your benefit and revolves round you to one in 
which you are the smallest cog in a machine geared to 
production, is apt to be sharp and sudden. The result is 
often a deep underlying insecurity, concealed by an armour 
of sophistication. Here in our discussions the point emerged 
very clearly that there is still too great a gulf between the 
academic world of the teaching profession and that of 
industry. Teachers tend to move in a closed circle, from 
school to college or university and back again to school, 
which nowhere touches the ordinary working world, except 
in so far as they are consumers of its products. Yet the future 
of this country—its standards of life and of education— 
depends upon its industrial skills. The main task of the 
teaching profession is the true interpretation of this modern ' 
industrial civilization—not forgetting that agriculture is a 
major industry—and to achieve this there must be a far 
higher degree of communication between what we may 
roughly call the educationists and the industrialists, We 
recognize that in progressive schools this is already taking 
place, but the fact that a group composed largely of 
industrialists still felt the existence of this wide gap is in 
itself significant. P. 
The way of advance in this matter of interpreting to 
children at the secondary-school stage the world of work 
in which they must soon play a part, lies through the 
methods of the local survey, social studies, visits to factories, 
&c., already fairly common. The Commission, however, 
was emphatic on the danger of superficiality when these 
studies were conducted by teachers who had no real know- 
ledge of any work except their own. The following ways 
of achieving a deeper integration between the teaching 
profession and the rest of the community were suggested: 
(a) Prospective teachers, whilst students at university 
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or training college, should make a closer study of industrial 
conditions and have more facilities for visits of some length 
to factories, &c. 

(b) On completion of training they should have oppor- 
tunity to work for some months at a manual job in industry, 
agriculture, or elsewhere. 

(c) The Ministry of Education and the Local Education 
Authorities should welcome into the teaching profession 
men and women who have experience in other walks of 
life, and should establish permanent facilities (incorporating 
some features of the Emergency Training Scheme) for their 
suitable training. Thereafter they should be admitted to 
teaching posts at an appropriate point in the salary scale. 

(d) In industrial areas the establishment of voluntary 
associations of teachers and industrial representatives should 
be encouraged, for the purpose of mutual instruction in 
social and economic aspects of the community’s life, and 
for the discussion of common problems in relation to the 
employment of young people. Whilst the co-operation of 
the Local Education Authorities, the Ministry of Labour 
and National Service, and the Regional Advisory Councils 
for Youth Employment should be sought, these associations 
should, nevertheless, be essentially voluntary and local in 
character. Through such associations arrangements could 
only be made for representative workers of various types to 
visit schools to speak individually on their specific jobs. 
Thus the very real desire of the young to hear from ‘the 
man who actually does it’ could be met without opening 
the door to competitive recruitment by different firms in the 
schools. The speakers could be ‘anonymous’ and the ruling 
could be made that they should be actual workers on the 
job and not members of staff responsible for the recruitment 
of labour. 
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(e) Schools could make much more use of the varied 
experience available to them amongst parents, who could 
be asked to speak on their jobs, or to advise in individual 
cases. The Commission recommended that heads of schools 
be urged to form advisory panels of local people, including 
parents, who could speak with authority on their particular 
vocations and would advise the heads, other parents, or 
individual boys and girls disinterestedly. 


Ii. INITIATION INTO FULL-TIME WORK 


Some members of the Commission disliked the word 
‘Initiation’, but others felt that it was valuable because it 
emphasized the importance of this step into the world of 
daily work which is so essentially a part of the entry into 
adult life. The most important thing, perhaps, in the 
process of growing up is that the adolescent should be 
enabled to make sense of the new experiences which crowd 
in upon him. For many the work experience is one of a 
huge and complex organism of which it is impossible to 
make sense unaided. Hugeness and complexity paralyse 
human beings, drying up in them the springs of personal 
action and responsibility. The true purpose of all initiation 
schemes, therefore, is to bring this organism, however large, 
within the grasp of human persons and to bring order out 
of confusion. This need to make sense is clearly a personal 
one. It is precisely because human beings are something 
more than hands or cogs that proper initiation is necessary, 
but it is none the less in the interests of good production 
as well as of human happiness that a planned introduction 
to work should be an essential part of every young worker’s 
education. 

The way in which this planned introduction works out 
in practice will vary with the size and nature of the organiza- 
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tion. More essential, however, than any amount of informa- 
tion to be given, is the establishment of a personal relation 
with someone who will act as guide, philospher, and friend, 
thereby providing a basis for emotional security. In our 
discussions the fundamental importance of good personal 
and group relations was continually emphasized. The 
Commission generally, though with some dissentients, 
favoured some form of sponsorship through which the 
responsibility for the oversight of the young worker was 
placed upon some suitable older worker. 

Any sound introduction to work should contain the 
following essential elements: 

(a) The establishment of friendly personal relationships , 

(1) with an individual or individuals (as above) ; 
(2) with a work group small enough to enable all to 
know all as persons. 
The persons to whom the young worker should be intro- 
duced should include the works manager and other senior 
members of the management. It is good experience for 
both sides. 

(b) An introduction to the location, layout, and general 
arrangement of the place of work. 

(c) Information on important aspects of the working 
conditions, e.g. safety regulations, wages and deductions, 
hours of work, training arrangements, welfare and social 
amenities, &c. 

(d) Training on a definite job from entry, and an 
appropriate explanation of its significance as a part of the 
larger whole. This latter aspect implies an introduction to 
the whole work of the organization—including its raw 
materials, various processes, and finished products. It was 
emphasized that there should be a prompt start at the job; 
the young worker does not like to be kept too long in an 
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ante-room merely preparing for work. Whilst some in- 
formation must be given to him at the outset, much of the 
knowledge he needs is better imparted after he has identified 
himself with a job and established good relations with his 
immediate work-mates. 

(e) Health examination and periodic check-up. The 
young worker’s introduction to the physical strains imposed 
by his new job should be carefully watched, and he should 
be given suitable health instruction relevant to the condi- 
tions in which his job is done. 

(f) Introduction to Trade Union membership. 

In order to receive the various kinds of instruction in 
groups (and not individually) learners could be collected 
from various departments for short periods, continuing 
regularly until all necessary topics have been dealt with. 
Such introductory courses should not glamorize the job, 
but give sound instruction designed to help the individual 
to gather permanently valuable experience. 


IV. SELECTION OF WORKERS 


Careful matching of the young worker to the job is 
indispensable in providing a foundation for his development. 
This applies equally to the craft apprentice, the technical 
apprentice, the clerical staff, and the miscellaneous cate- 
gory of ‘operatives’. Many inquiries have been made into 
methods of personnel selection. Some methods involve tests 
of aptitude, others trial periods at different jobs, and the 
field of experiment is by no means exhausted. The Com- 
mission agreed that, when such complex and varied matters 
as human personality are involved, the greatest care should 
be taken to place the individual in suitable work, and 
recommended that the following methods or techniques 
should be fully used whenever appropriate: 
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A. Essentials 

1. Preliminary Job Analysis, by the employing organiza- 
tion, of the requirements of specific jobs in their various 
settings. Every type of job should be studied, including 
those performed by operatives, for which careful analyses 
are too seldom made. Even the apparently simple processes 
require to be studied to determine (i) the kind of manipula- 
tive skill and (ii) the kind of instruction and training 
needed. This information should be made available to 
Youth Employment Officers, who would be able to help 
small firms much more in the selection of workers if suitable 
job analyses were completed. It was also noted that the 
work on job analysis being done at present by the Inter- 
national Labour Office would be very helpful in this 
connexion. 

2. Interviews. These are essential since much necessary 
information about human beings cannot be obtained by 
test or examination, only by direct contact. An informal 
essay in which the young worker writes about his ambitions 
and interests was advocated by some members as a supple- 
ment to the interview. It was suggested that interviews of 
the ‘follow-up’ type, to see how the learner was settling 
down, would be useful. 


B. Useful Supplementaries 

1. Various tests of aptitude, attainment, skill, &c. 

2. A probationary period on a variety of jobs in a Juvenile 
Training Circuit. 

Once again we were made aware of the vastly differing 
circumstances of different industries when it was pointed out 
that although the labour circuit method might apply in 
some cases, in certain skilled crafts nothing short of a full 
twelve-month probationary period on one job sufficed to 
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show the boy’s suitability or otherwise. Again, the diffi- 
culties of the small firm were apparent. One solution to this 
problem is that of the grouping of small employers for train- 
ing purposes, so that a Juvenile Training Circuit exists 
within the group. The Commission noted that the adjust- 
ment of human personality to the varied circumstances of 
daily work inevitably is an intricate, and sometimes delicate, 
procedure. When failure occurs it may be for a variety 
of reasons. Some may have abilities which are not fully 
utilized in the work they have been given, and discontent 
may result; here good material is wasted and an intelligent 
operative may do a worse job than an unintelligent one. 
Others may be having difficulty in carrying out operations 
which impose physical and mental strains greater than they 
can stand. Imponderable emotional factors often play as 
large a part in adjustment as more easily measured apti- 
tudes. Ultimately it may not be physical or mental 
adjustment, but good or bad social relations in the work 
group which determine success or failure in a particular job. 


V. TRAINING FOR WORK 


Selection for work has little meaning unless related to a 
properly ordered training, which builds up the necessary 
skills stage by stage. This is essential, not only because it 
increases the efficiency of the hand, but because it develops 
in the young worker that confidence and sense of personal 
status which come with increasing competence. 

From the age of 15 to the age of 18 the young worker 
should be regarded as in training. This very important 
formative period should be planned as a progressive and 
ordered experience in which increasing manipulative skill, 
opportunity for initiative, widening responsibility, and an 
understanding of the implications of work should all be 
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integrated into one educative process. Training in the 
techniques of the job itself play a greater or lesser part 
according to need. Haphazard instruction and the slow 
acquisition of techniques—often at a low level of skill—by 
trial and error are as bad in relation to the personal welfare 
of the individual as they are inefficient in relation to 
production. 

Training for jobs in which the skill to be acquired is 
relatively simple must be thought of in more liberal terms. 
The young worker must have opportunity to learn, not as 
little as he needs to know as a workman, but as much as he 
ought to know as a person. Often he approaches his first 
job full of eager curiosity, with many questions on his lips. 
This curiosity must not be allowed to die. If properly used 
it can become an educational growing-point, and thus his 
work experience can contribute to his own growth as a 
human being, whilst at the same time developing that 
increased interest which gives him a fuller motive for work. 

Nearly every industry has an interesting background of 
culture—its history, its origins in scientific invention and 
experiment, its geography of raw materials and markets. 
Moreover, the adolescent can often be stimulated by a new 
environment to acquire skills which he failed to master at 
school, but which he now sees to have practical value, e.g. 
reading, writing, mathematics, plan-reading, &c. Tech- 
niques of co-operation also have to be learnt—the implica- 
tions of Trade Union membership, the procedures of joint 
consultation, and the like. To teach the ‘culture of the job’ 
is to open windows in the imagination, to help young people 
to see the full implications of their work, above all to show 
them that the whole activity is, in essence, a co-operative 
enterprise in which inventive minds, organizing ability, and 
manual skill (which may be theirs) contribute to success. 
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The principal agencies in this education of young workers 
were listed as: 

(a) discussions within the work group itself; 

(b) instruction by foremen and supervisors; 

(c) instruction by Trade Union agencies; 

(d) instruction by lectures, discussions, demonstrations, 

films, exhibitions, arranged by the employer. 

It was agreed that although the County Colleges, when 
established, would have some responsibility for the young 
worker’s education in this wider sense, the employer had 
also an important duty to perform in imparting the culture 
of the job,-and that even one hour a week devoted to this 
kind of discussion would be of great value. 


VI. EXPERIENCE AT WORK 


Experience at work, as distinct from experience in the 
training school or training shop, was accepted not only as 
part of the young worker’s education but as perhaps the 
most influential part. The educative influences here are 


(i) the social relations involved in the work; (ii) the nature 
of the work itself. 


(i) Social relations 


Great stress was laid on the potent educative influence of 
the adult worker as it was informally exercised in the work- 
group. The fact that the adolescent above all things yearns 
to be grown-up gives this adult group probably the strongest 
influence over him at this time. 

Accordingly, it was agreed that the need to try and recall 
the adult workers to their true role as educators responsible 
for the young workers was most urgent and must be tackled 
on many levels, both for the sake of the young themselves 
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and for the well-being of the nation. The following were 
recognized as key-points in such a campaign: 

(a) Training of ‘sponsors’ where this system is appro- 
priate. Such sponsorships could be complementary 
to any tutor system which the County Colleges might 
develop, and the connexion should be borne in mind. 

(b) Careful selection and training of charge-hands and 
foremen who, because they are responsible for good 
human relations as well as for production, need their 
own form of training in personnel management. 

(c) Recognition by management of responsibility for the 
training of operatives as well as craft apprentices and 
workers in other skilled categories. 

(d) Co-operation of bodies (e.g. Institute of Personnel 
Management and Trade Unions) who would be 
interested in developing the idea of the educative role 
of the adult worker and in its dissemination. 


(ii) Nature of the work 


The conflict which exists between community needs and 
individual needs came into prominence in connexion with 
this topic. We considered three types of work—blind-alley 
jobs, shift-work, piece-work—which we readily agreed were 
educationally indefensible for the young worker. In regard 
to these, the Commission could not simply say: ‘These jobs 
should not be permitted to young people under 18 years of 
age.’ It is easy for an educational idealist without much 
knowledge of industrial organization to make such judge- 
ments, but if we admit that our national standard of life, 
including educational progress, depends on the productive 
drive, we cannot so light-heartedly ask industry to dis- 
organize itself as it would if, for instance, we successfully 
demanded the removal of young people between 16 and 18 
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from shift-work. We felt it was our duty to state the needs 
of the young worker and the educational principles involved 
in no uncertain terms, and to lay on those responsible for the 
organization of industry the urgent responsibility of trying 
to find technical solutions which meet educational needs. 

There must be no complacency with regard to working 
conditions which are educationally bad. We believe that in 
many cases solutions could be found by technical investiga- 
tion, if the problem was really viewed as an urgent one. At 
the same time we recognize that the social situation must 
always impose limits on the satisfaction of individual needs 
and that the young have to adjust themselves to this real 
world and not to some ideal society. 


Blind-alley jobs 


If it is accepted that all work between the ages of 15 and 
18 should form part of an ordered training for adult working 
life, then a job which leaves the young worker at 18, or 
earlier, to fend for himself is educationally bad. Since some 
blind-alley jobs have already been eliminated through the 
shortage of juvenile labour, it is probable that others could 
also be reorganized. Nevertheless, the Commission agreed 
that so long as some work of this kind remained, the job 
should, as far as possible, be included in a labour circuit 
which gives progressive training towards an adult job. The 
small firm might achieve the same result as the large firm 
by combining with other small firms—when location and 
distance make it possible—to provide within the group a 
better labour circuit than each could give independently. 


Shift-work 


The bad effects of shift-work are due to the obvious fact 
that it dislocates normal family life and makes it difficult 
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for the worker to join social groups, such as clubs, or to be 
an active member of a church or other organization. An 
adult whose personal and social relations are established 
finds it hampering enough; it is clear that shift-work imposes 
a much more serious handicap on the young worker just at 
the stage when he should be forming for himself a proper 
pattern of life. 


Piece-work 


Piece-work focuses the attention on the payment the 
young worker is to get, not on the quality of his work or on 
the social service rendered. Introduction of piece-work too 
early may also lead to scamped work and a lowered standard 
of workmanship. The Commission agreed that the money 
incentive should be put in its proper place as one among 
others rather than a dominating obsession, but realized that 
this aspect of the young worker’s education is bound up 
with that of securing proper incentives in adult life, and 
especially with the problem of curing the ‘sickness of an 
acquisitive society’. It was seen that this disease could only 
be dealt with at a fundamental level 

(a) in the schools, where co-operative rather than com- 

petitive methods should be developed; 

(6) in the training of the young worker; 

(c) in developing new incentives among adult workers. 


National service 

The demands of national service and their unsettling 
effects on the young worker were also considered in this 
connexion. It was thought that the break in training and 
the uncertainty regarding future employment were psycho- 
logically disturbing, and that these effects often lasted three 
years rather than one. It was suggested that serious attempts 
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should be made to contrive a reasonable degree of con- 
tinuity between pre-service training at work, national 
service, and re-settlement afterwards. 


VI. SUMMARY 


In surveying the ground traversed, we recognize that 
certain basic principles have emerged. These may be 
briefly summed up as follows: 

1. For the development of a full personality education for 

work is as important as education Sor leisure. 

2. Thewhole period between the ages of 15 and 18 is one 
of education, and the total experience of that period 
should be educative in the best sense of the term. 

3. The aim of education at this stage is preparation for 
life as it is, not for life in an ideal society. We cannot 
shape the experience of daily work simply in the 
interests of the young worker, but must seek the best 
possible adjustment between the needs of the individual 
and the demands of society. It is a proper part of the 
young worker’s education as a citizen that he should 
come to terms with this fact of limitation. 

4. Among the most powerful educators of the young 
worker are the adult workers who surround him. A 
campaign should be launched to secure that the nature 
and extent of this educational responsibility is known, 
to, and shared by, the whole adult community, There 
is need for a co-operative effort of all concerned for the 
well-being of the young worker. In this connexion we 
noted with satisfaction the real community of aim and 
desire for co-operation between the industrialists and 
educationists in this conference. 

5. The integration of personal and social relations is of 
great importance throughout this formative period. 
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This process must begin in the school, for good human 
relations there are a pre-requisite for the development 
of good relations afterwards. It must continue through 
the two parallel experiences of training at work and 
training in the County College (or other educational 
centre, such as a Technical College), which should be 
brought together as parts of the same educational 
experience, with social relations as the binding factor. 


Commission 4 


RECRUITMENT AND TRAINING OF 
PERSONNEL 


I. WHO ARE YOUTH LEADERS? 


Tur Commission’s first task was to consider its terms of 
reference, and in particular to arrive at a definition of the 
‘Personnel’ for whose recruitment and training it was asked 
to make suggestions. It was felt that in a wide sense the 
_term must cover all the adults with whom the young worker 
came into contact and by whom he was influenced; in 
varying degrees all these contributed to the moulding of 
his opinions, the shaping of his attitudes, the building up 
of his stock of knowledge, the interpretation of his experience 
_ —in a word, played a part in his education. Parents in 
particular played a vital part, and could not be omitted 
from the Commission’s consideration. But though much 
might be done for the training of all these, their recruitment 
was not similarly subject to planning and control; it would 
not be easy, for example, to recruit a boy’s parents for him! 
The Commission agreed that this comprehensive body of 
_ educators should be divided into two main categories, On 
the one hand there would be those who were, so to speak, 
on the fringe, and who played a non-professional, indirect, 
or sometimes almost accidental part in the education of 
the young worker. On the other hand there were those 
who Were much more directly and professionally concerned, 
and whose recruitment and training could alike be planned; 
these latter fell into the following main sections: 
(a) Teachers in County Colleges. 
(b) Industrial training instructors (including foremen 
and personnel managers when these carried out 
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instructional duties), and others directly concerned 
with juveniles in industry. 
(c) Youth Employment Officers. 
(d) Those concerned with the Service of Youth, whether 
as club leaders, organizers, or in other capacities. 
(e) School teachers during the last year of the juvenile’s 
school life. 
It was felt that all these in both categories consented the 
personnel in whom the Commission were interested, and 
that all might properly be described as leaders of youth. 


Il. WHERE DO THEY LEAD? 


It was not enough, however, to determine who were the 
youth leaders. It was equally important to determine in 
what direction they should lead and to define, as precisely 
as possible, the goal which the youth whom they were 
leading might be expected to attain. Until both the direc- 
tion and the end could be stated with some precision, it was 
idle to consider either the recruitment or the training of the 
so-called leaders. We should know neither the type of men 
and women that we needed, nor the kind of preparation 
they would need for their undefined task; an undefined 
task meant an undefined training. To be leaders in any 
significant sense of the word, they must be leading some- 
where. The opinion was expressed that there were many 
self-styled ‘leaders’ who had either never asked themselves 
or had failed to find an answer to these questions, and that 
an aimless leadership might well be more damaging: than 
no leadership at all.. This matter was discussed carefully, 
due regard being paid to the claims of the individual young 
worker on the one hand and of society on the other. These 
claims sometimes appeared to conflict, but this might be a 
superficial appearance, and it was felt that the claims should 
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largely be capable of reconcilement (as they had been 
reconciled by Plato in his theory of education). It was 
agreed to summarize the conclusion of the discussion in 
these quite general terms: “The object of the youth leader’s 
work is to enable young people to grow into their right 
place in society.’ 


HI. THE GOAL DEFINED 


“The right place in society’, however, does not carry us 
far enough without further elucidation. It begs an impor- 
tant question and introduces an ambiguous conception. It 
assumes that there is a right place, right presumably both 
for the individual and for society, for every person; and it 
says nothing about the criterion of rightness. The Com- 
mission devoted considerable thought to these two problems. 
They were not disposed to quarrel with the assumption that 
there was a right place in society for each individual, but 
how was the rightness of the place to be recognized? And 
how was the place to be occupied ? 

It was agreed that a place should be considered a right 
place for the individual when it satisfied some (if not all) 
of his deepest needs, enabled him to live a full life, and 
contributed to his happiness: and that for society the 
criterion of rightness should be the contribution which the 
individual could make, through the occupancy of his place 
in society, to its well-being. It was clear that neither of 
these conditions would be satisfied if the individual’s scale 
of values were such as to neglect or to disparage the less 
material aspects of life, truth, goodness, beauty, and the 
aesthetic or spiritual values, without which a full life is 
impossible: or on the other hand such as to issue in anti- 
social conduct. Nor could there be any right place in society 
for the parasite, who was unhappy in himself and a burden 
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on the community: nor for the man whose circumstances 
or education had given him no chance of realizing his 
potentialities and of putting these at the service of his 
fellows: nor for those who were unaware of the true nature 
and structure of society, depending for its ‘good life’ on the 
contributions of each of its members, and demanding from 
its members a constant flexibility to meet its needs: nor 
for those for whom freedom meant licence divorced from 
responsibility (and thus became a kind of slavery) and who 
expressed their freedom in acts damaging to the society 
which guaranteed it to them: nor for those who were so 
overwhelmed by the size and complexity of the institutions, 
corporations, and associations which go to make up modern 
society, that losing all sense of their own significance and 
accepting the role of mere helpless cogs in the machine, 
they never experienced for themselves those joys of self- 
confidence and self-respect which are part of a full life for 
everybody, and never put at the disposal of the community 
the gifts which they might have developed. There is no 
right place in society for these, though there are many 
wrong places. Bearing these considerations in mind and 
endeavouring to interpret the phrase, the Commission 
decided that in order to find and to occupy their right 
places in society young people must: 

(a) be helped to acquire such a sense of values as would 
best lead to the happiness of a full life and to the good 
of the community; 

(b) be enabled to earn a living in the way which will 
best meet the needs of the individual and the needs 
of society; 

(c) be given scope for the development and expression 
of individual gifts; 

(d) be helped to an awareness of their place in a dynamic 
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society, to which they must continually adjust them- 
selves; 

(e) be helped to a proper appreciation of independence, 
and to the self-confidence and self-respect which 
arise from this. 

It was felt that these five aims gave youth leaders as clear 
a goal and as precise a direction as was possible. 


IV. LEADERSHIP QUALIFICATIONS 


The Commission next addressed themselves to the ques- 
tion of qualities and experience, and considered the matter 
in two aspects: 

(A) What qualities and what experience should youth 
leaders of all types possess, if they are to attain the 
above objectives? 

(B) What are the qualities and experience which parti- 
cularly need emphasis in specific types of youth 
leadership? 

A. (a) It was felt strongly that youth leaders of all types 
must possess balanced and integrated personalities, with 
all their powers—physical, moral, intellectual, emotional, 
and spiritual—harmoniously developed. They must in fact 
be whole persons, living a fully developed adult life, with 
wide general interests, an understanding of human nature, 
and human sympathies. Much is said in this report about 
helping boys and girls to a ‘full life’ and developing their 
gifts. This can only be done by those who know what a full 
life means, whose sympathies are catholic enough to detect 
individual gifts in the most unlikely places, and who 
because they are themselves whole persons can see life 
steadily and see it whole for those whom they are helping 
to grow up. These are the men and women whom boys and 
girls will naturally respect. 
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(b) All youth leaders must understand the five objectives 
which have been set out above (III (a) to (e)) and must be 
convinced of their value and their practicability. Without 
this understanding and conviction leadership will be aimless 
and may well be misleading. 

(c) They must understand boys and girls, be able to 
enter into their lives and experience, appreciate their point 
of view, and not be impatient with their immaturity or 
regard this as a misfortune to be put right as soon as . 
possible. They must remember that whatever the future 
may hold, these young workers have a full life to be lived 
now and certain needs which are crying aloud for satis- 
faction. The educator’s task is to think in terms of the 
present no less than in terms of the future; and the attempt 
to impose adult values and attitudes on the adolescent, 
before he is ready for them, is fatal. 

(d) Patience, and a persistence which is undaunted by 
disappointment, are essential. Youth leaders must not 
look over-anxiously for results, and must be prepared to 
accept the impossibility of assessing the value of their work 
by purely statistical methods. These have a limited impor- 
tance, but it is strictly limited, and the kind of result which 
is arrived at by counting heads in club membership is not 
always the best kind of result to look for. The best kinds 
are indeed invisible and intangible. A metaphorical ‘pay- 
ment by results’ in this field is as disappointing and as 
damaging as the literal payment by results in the education 
of the nineteenth century. 

(e) Certain qualities of mind and character are important. 
It is difficult to make an exhaustive or even a satisfactory 
list of these, and some of the most valuable qualities cannot 
be described and could never figure as items in such a list. 
Special emphasis should, however, be laid on adaptability 
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and initiative, a readiness to experiment, a sense of humour, 
and a lively and inquiring mind. Much of the ground to 
be covered is unexplored territory, e.g. that of the County 
Colleges; with the spread of state action new functions are 
likely to fall to the voluntary organizations; and a constant 
process of interrelation and adaptation will have to go on 
between the various agencies concerned if an integrated 
educational service for the young worker (as desired by this 
Conference) is to be built up. All this will demand the 
qualities which have been emphasized above. 

(f) There are also qualities of a more personal nature 
which will be required. It is still more difficult to make a 
list of these, and indeed the task may become an invidious 
one. But the Commission, realizing how suggestible ‘the 
adolescent is, how easily influenced by his environment (of 
which his teachers are a vital part), and how much of his 
education is caught rather than taught, wished to draw 
special attention to the importance of good manners and 
high personal standards in those who would act as his 
leaders. That ‘casual disorderliness’ (to take an example) 
which is sometimes characteristic of a club leader and of 
his office is a bad education for the young worker, 

(g) Finally, the Commission were anxious that all youth 
leaders should have behind them as wide and as varied an 
experience as possible of their fellow human-beings and of 
their ways of life. They should be familiar with the many 
contexts in which boys and girls are living now and in 
which they would be living, earning their bread and butter, 
making their homes, and bringing up their families, in the 
future. Youth leaders have sometimes themselves suffered 
by being members of too circumscribed a world, and their 
effectiveness has been proportionately reduced. 

The above points all relate to youth leaders of every type. 
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What about the youth leaders who find their occupation 
in specified fields? 

B. (a) Teachers in County Colleges. ‘The Commission were 
deeply sensible of the vital importance of instituting at the 
outset and maintaining throughout high standards of work in 
these Colleges. It might be that circumstances would some- 
times militate against such standards, and it was therefore 
necessary to stress their importance. For this reason among 
others the Commission put first among the qualities to be 
looked for in a County College teacher, the ability to teach. 
These Colleges must, however, be much more than mere 
teaching-shops and places of instruction. Their educational 
value would depend largely on their community life, and 
the ability to develop a community sense and a spirit of 
co-operation among teachers and taught alike would be an 
important qualification for their staff. To these qualifica- 
tions should be added knowledge and experience of the 
social and working environment of students attending the 
Colleges. 

(b) Those concerned with industrial training in industry. These 
too must possess the ability to teach, and with that a pride 
in craftsmanship and the power to pass that on. Further, 
they would need knowledge and experience of the young 
worker’s social and educational background. 

(c) Youth Employment Officers must remember that they 
are dealing all the time with highly differentiated indivi- 
duals, and that mass-methods were inapplicable to their 
work. They would need an appreciation of individual 
differences, and the power to exercise in the interests of the 
individual boy or girl that resistance to outside pressure 
which might be needed. An intimate knowledge of the life 
and industries of the locality, and good relations with 
employers, would be obvious desiderata, and it would be 
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necessary to be able to establish good relations with head 
teachers. 

(d) Club Leaders, @c. It is obvious that these must 
possess knowledge and experience of their members’ social 
and working environment. Without this the club life might 
well become a thing apart, and not an element in that 
integrated experience at which the Conference was aiming; 
it should be a piece in a jig-saw puzzle with a significant 
pattern. Beyond this the Commission were much impressed 
by the dislocation and interruption of normal social relation- 
ships which the conditions of club work at present render 
likely, and they felt that all club leaders must be able to 
make the necessary self-adjustment to these conditions, 
They would also need the ability to attract and retain both 
members and a team of helpers, and their success with the 
latter would depend to no small extent on their ability to 
delegate authority. Finally, it is of fundamental importance 
that they should have thought out the real problems of 
leisure, and should have worked out for themselves a 
positive and constructive view of the activities which should 
fill it. A merely negative policy of ‘keeping them off the 
streets’ would be quite inadequate and would be no con- 
tribution to the aims of the Conference. 

(e) School Teachers. The Commission devoted attention 
mainly to teachers who would be concerned with children 
during their last year of school life. If they are to advise 
and guide these children wisely, they should know as much 
as possible about industrial and agricultural life in general, 
and the local forms of it in particular, and where possible 
should have some first-hand experience of this. From this 
might be expected to develop good and co-operative rela- 
tions with local employers, without which the school 
teacher’s work might frequently be misdirected or frustrated. 
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Their outlook must be broad enough to embrace the school, 
the factory, and the farm as alike integral parts of the com- 
munity, each with its educational potentialities and its con- 
tribution to be made to the development of the adolescent. 
The Commission could not leave this part of their 
deliberations without emphasizing the fact that there is a 
large body of persons (parents, relatives, friends, foremen, 
and other members of the general public) who are not 
professionally concerned with education, but who never- 
theless have definite educational responsibilities and exert 
a powerful influence on the young worker as he grows up. 
Sometimes this influence may be even more powerful than 
that of professional agencies. In particular, the home 
exercises an influence which it is difficult to measure, and 
perhaps impossible to exaggerate. It was therefore stressed 
that parents should be given full information about the 
part played by these various agencies in the further educa- 
tion of their children, and that the provision of this informa- 
tion should not wait upon requests for it; that they should 
be helped to realize their responsibilities in this matter and 
to see that one of the best ways of discharging them (though 
not the only way) is by sympathetic co-operation at every 
point with those more directly concerned with the work 
of County College, club, factory, farm, &c.; and that a 
similar understanding and a similar co-operation should be 
asked of other members of the adult community associated 
with the young worker’s life. Thus to educate public 
opinion is an important part of the youth leader’s job. 


V. CONDITIONS OF SERVICE 

Some of the points which emerged in the discussion 
recorded in the last section led the Commission to devote 
their attention to present conditions of work in the youth 
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service. They realized that this was a vast subject, and that 
parts of it were irrelevant to their purpose; moreover, they 
could only spend a brief time on it. Strictly relevant, how- 
ever, were those conditions which made it difficult to recruit 
and retain club leaders of the right type. Particularly un- 
favourable features include: 

(a) inadequate salary scales and pension arrangements; 

(b) poor prospects; 


(c) an excessive interference with home life and normal - 


social relationships. 
There was evidence that, for these and other reasons, the 
inducements which the youth service offered were quite 
inadequate to attract enough men and women with the 
necessary qualities and qualifications. To improve the con- 
ditions, and with these the quality of the service, the Com- 
mission recommended: 

(a) That it should become a recognized procedure to 
interchange staff between the youth service and the 
teaching profession, especially in County Colleges, 
and that this interchange should be a regular method 
of recruitment for both branches: in particular it was 
felt that it should be possible for well-qualified youth 
leaders to become principals of County Colleges, and 
that this should be one of the prospects to which they 
could legitimately look forward. 

(b) That appointment to the position of Youth Employ- 
ment Officer should be another such prospect, and 
that these officers should frequently be recruited from 
other branches of the youth service. 

(c) That, inasmuch as the youth service is, no less than 
the teaching service, an integral part of the educa- 
tional system of the country, the status and remunera- 
tion of its officers should be parallel to those of the 


(2) 


(e) 
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teaching service, and that the salaries of club leaders 
of proved capacity should be comparable with those 
of head teachers. 

That with a view to promoting mobility and inter- 
changeability, and the avoidance of ‘dead-ends’, 
education authorities should give serious considera- 
tion to the possibility of making more part-time 
appointments. Thus it should be possible for a man 
or woman to serve part-time on the staff of a day 
school or County College, and part-time as a club 
leader: or again, part-time in industrial or commer- 
cial or professional work, and part-time in some 
educational activity, whether in school, County Col- 
lege, or club. Several variations on this theme are 
clearly possible. The co-operation of other bodies 
would often be needed, but there is no reason to 
think that it would not be forthcoming. This field 
should be thoroughly explored. 

That every effort should be made, by means of 
increase of staff, new methods of organization, and 
other measures, to enable a youth leader to live a less- 
interrupted and a more normal home life. 


In the discussion on the above points it was emphasized 
more than once that it is more important that Clubs should 
be good than that they should be numerous. To lower 
staffing standards therefore, whether in numbers or in 
quality, would not only be a false economy but might well 
defeat the whole purpose of club work. 


VI, THE CONTENT OF TRAINING 

The Commission, having thus considered the definition 
of the youth leaders, with whom they were concerned, the 
objectives of their work, the qualities, qualifications, and 
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experience which they would require, and the conditions of 
their service as these affected recruitment, next turned their 
attention to the question of training, and made the following 
observations and recommendations: 

1. There must be opportunities for entering the profession 
of the Service of Youth through many channels (particu- 
larly for more ‘experienced recruits). In view of the fact, 
however, that the service is developing as part of the educa- 
tional system of the country, the normal channels should be 
that of a course for either a university degree or a Social 
Science Diploma (or a course of similar character and 

_ Standard), followed by a specialized course of training of 
appropriate length. For other entrants there must be periods 
of training designed to meet their special needs. As these 
would vary infinitely in content, method, and duration, it 
is impossible to be specific as to their character. 

2. All club leaders, County College teachers, and Youth 
Employment Officers should study the following subjects, 
which could well be embodied in one basic course common 
to these three categories of youth leaders: 

(a) The spiritual background to modern life and western 

religious thought. 

(b) The growth and structure of modern society (includ- 
ing social administration, industrial organization, and 
international relationships). 

(c) Human behaviour and human relationships, with 
special reference to the adolescent. 

(d) The theory and practice of education. 

(e) The formative influences in modern society: and the 
effects of their inevitable impact on the young worker, 

(f) Hygiene and physical education (by physical educa- 
tion is meant the education of the body in the widest 
sense, e.g. health, diet, sleep and rest, the develop- 
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ment of manual skills, physical exercises and games, 
&c.). 
3. In addition to the above basic course, there should be 
specific courses as follows: 


A. For Club Leaders 


(a) The study of club management and practice. 

(b) The study of recreational activities, including camp- 
ing (some doubt was expressed whether camping 
should be specifically mentioned, but it was felt that 
on the whole it was important enough to warrant 
this). 

(c) The study of first aid. 

(d) Supervised practical experience in club leadership 
and in case work, and periods of observation and ex- 
perience in industry and commerce, and in other youth 
organizations and services, e.g. County Colleges, 
Approved Schools, Youth Employment Offices, &c. 


B. For Teachers in County Colleges 


(a) The study of general methods of teaching and of 
tutorial technique (considerable emphasis was laid 
on this latter point, as it was felt that the best teach- 
ing work in a County College would be done on the 
tutorial system). 

(6) The study of recreational activities. 

(c) Periods of observation and of experience in industry 
and commerce, and in other youth organizations and 
services, e.g. clubs, &c. 

It was recognized that some teachers in County Colleges 
would have already attended a Teachers’ training course, 
and would therefore have covered some of the subjects 
mentioned above (VI (2) and (3) B), while other teachers 
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of highly specialized subjects might not need so exhaustive 
a study of these. Once again, however, the Commission 
want to stress the importance of maintaining high standards 
of teaching in these Colleges, and of all teachers in them 
keeping up to date in the best teaching methods in their own 
subjects. 


C. For Youth Employment Officers 
(a) The study of the technique of interviewing. 
(b) The study of vocational guidance. 
(c) The study of industrial and social legislation. 
(d) The study of case work. 
(e) Periods of observation and of practical experience in 


County Colleges, clubs, Approved Schools, industry, 
and commerce. 


D. For School Teachers handling pupils in the Last Year of School 

Life 

(a) The basic subjects listed in VI (2) should have been 
included in the Teachers? training course. 

(6) The study of methods of vocational guidance. 

(c) Periods of observation and practical experience in 
industry and commerce and in the various branches 
of the youth service, with special attention to the 
work of Youth Employment Offices. 


E. For those concerned with Industrial Training in Industry 


The Commission recognized the importance of the prin- 
ciples of the Ministry of Labour’s Training Within Industry 
Scheme, and of the work which is already being done. They 
recommend the extension of this work by the more general 
use of specialized courses designed to improve the standard 
of industrial training. Such courses would vary in length 
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and nature according to the particular industry or organiza- 
tion, and would be carried on both within industry and by 
other bodies. 


F. For Parents and Others s 


The Commission considered what might be done to help 
parents and members of the general public, and recom- 
mended that definite steps should be taken towards the 
education of public opinion in the nature and importance. 
of further education by means of, for example: 

(a) the formation of Parents’ Associations; 

(b) the provision of short courses of lectures; 

(c) the provision of opportunities for parents and mem- 

bers of the public to see the inside of County Colleges, 
youth clubs, &c. 


VI. FURTHER TASKS 

There are two final remarks which the Commission wish 

to make: 

(a) They did not have time to consider with the attention 
which it deserved the subject of methods of selection 
of candidates both for full-time and for part-time 
employment in the youth service. The whole matter 
of recruitment and selection needs fuller considera- 
tion than it has received in this Report, and it is hoped 
that in any follow-up`of the Conference the matter 
may receive further attention. Nor did they have 
time to touch on the training of voluntary part-time 
helpers: for this it might be possible to use adapta- 
tions of the courses outlined in this Report, but this 
too is a matter which needs further thought. 

(b) It is important, as has been emphasized more than 
once in this Report, that recruits to so vital a national 
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service as this should be of the highest quality. There 
must, therefore, be no financial obstacles in the way 
of men and women of the right type training for the 
service and working in this field, and it is essential 


that generous grants from the Ministry of Education 
should be available at all stages. 


Commission 5 


ADMINISTRATION AND 
CO-ORDINATION 


I. INTRODUCTION 


Ir was clear to the Planning Committee, as soon as the 
decision to hold this conference was taken, that any 
recommendations which they might make must recognize 
the complexities of our existing administrative systems; that, 
in this field, ideas in themselves are useless unless they can 
be put into effect. For this reason the Planning Committee 
decided that a special Commission was needed to deal with 
the essential, if rather humble, business of uniting theory 
and practice; and, as far as possible, the members of the 
Commission were chosen from among those at the confer- 
ence who had had experience in organizing or executive work. 

In one way the work of this Commission was difficult; 
we were sometimes obliged to deal with the recommenda- 
tions of the other Commissions as they came to us hot from 
their deliberations. It was not easy at such close quarters 
and from day to day to see the recommendations of the 
other Commissions as a whole; we were, in fact, driven from 
time to time to anticipate what other Commissions would 
recommend and some of our conclusions may still give 
that appearance. But all the same we kept in touch with 
our colleagues as well as we could; occasionally, the recom- 
mendations we had made one night were altered the next 
because a Commission came to a conclusion different from 
that which we had anticipated. 


Il, SURVEY OF PRESENT POSITION 


We need not recount in detail the way we spent our 
early meetings in a survey of the existing administrative 
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field; we tried to review the present official educational 
influences bearing upon the young worker, e.g. the Youth 
Employment Service, the evening institute, the voluntary 
organization, the apprenticeship scheme in industry, and so 
forth; we felt that home influences were hardly the province 
of administrators, although we all realize the crucial 
importance of the home. We Spent much time on trying to 
make up our minds whether there were any ways in which 
the articulation of all these services could be easily im- 
proved; for example, we discussed a suggestion put forward 
in other quarters that there should be a Ministry of Youth. 
We were soon agreed, however, that such a suggestion has 
little to commend it, and we felt that what is needed is not 
so much more or new administrative machinery for dealing 
with young people, but a better understanding and co- 
ordination of that which already exists. We feel that all 
persons concerned with the welfare of young people should 
by and large be very much better informed about the 
arrangements, both statutory and voluntary, as they now are 
and that, if necessary, they should be given special courses 
so that they may become better acquainted with them. 
Recommendation 


We therefore recommend that the training of any per- 
son specifically concerned with the welfare of young 
workers should include adequate instruction upon all 
branches of the services that cater directly or indirectly 
for the education of the young worker. We recommend 
also that refresher courses should be provided for such 
persons from time to time after they are qualified. 


II. NEED FOR CENTRAL INFORMATION AND RESEARCH CENTRE 
We felt that much of the appearance of confusion and 
overlapping in the education service for the young worker 
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was largely due to a lack of information about what is, or 
can be, made available. We felt that the work of other 
Commissions, too, was handicapped by a lack of facts and 
statistics upon some of the most fundamental interests and 
attitudes of young people, and that many commonly held 
opinions about what they did or did not do, or wanted or 
did not want to do, were completely without any statistical 
information to support them. We know, on the other hand, 
of some statistics that are kept in the most minute detail, 
e.g. figures of employment, or of enrolment at evening 
classes, We felt that there was a need for a Central Informa- 
tion, Advice, and Research Bureau which could correlate 
and make widely available the results of inquiries, researches, 
experiments, and experiences over the whole field of youth 
work, This Centre would necessarily rely on other bodies 
to carry out much of the research work and to supply it 
with information and statistics, but we did not feel that the 
conference was able to recommend about its constitution, 
nor how it should be staffed or financed. We did, however, 
feel that it should be officially supported by Government 
departments and local authorities, and at the same time be 
able to pursue lines of inquiry and of research without being 
unduly influenced by lines of departmental policy. 


Recommendation 


We recommend that there should be established a 
national centre for the provision of information and 
advice, and for the stimulation of research upon any 
aspect of the education of the young worker. We do not 
make any suggestions about its detailed organization 
although we feel that all bodies either statutorily or 
voluntarily interested in the welfare of young people 
should be encouraged to support it either financially 
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or by making available to it any reasonable information 
or statistics about its activities and those of the young 
workers for whom it caters; we also recommend that 
this Bureau should be able to carry out, either directly 
or in collaboration with other bodies, investigations, 
surveys, or research work upon any aspect of the welfare 
of the young worker. 


Iv. EMPLOYMENT AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION 


1. The Commission spent two sessions discussing the 


relations of the Ministry of Labour, the Local Education 
Authority, and industry itself in the placing and training 
of young persons for employment. We tried to distinguish 
between three aspects of the further education and training 
of the young worker as follows: 


(6 


(a) General further education, including broadly the 


study of English subjects, elementary economics, 
history and geography, the discussion of current 
affairs, and physical education, 

Basic technical education, including the elementary 
study of the application of organized knowledge to 
industry and commerce as a whole, e.g. the teaching 
of mathematics in any form, electricity, chemistry, 


and general practices such as book-keeping, short- 
hand, and drawing. 


© 


(c) Process training, including the teaching of special 


industrial crafts or processes, e.g. armature winding, 


pottery firing, window dressing, underground mining, 
and so forth. 


We were agreed from the start that (a) above is essentially 


the business of the local authority, while (c) above is un- 
doubtedly the responsibility of industry or commerce itself. 
After considerable discussion we were also unanimous that 
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(b) above should be the responsibility of the Local Educa- 
tion Authority. At one stage we were disposed to recom- 
mend that where industries have already established works 
schools to provide general further education and basic 
technical education these should be regarded as temporary 
expedients only, and that they should, as soon as possible, 
be taken over by the Local Education Authority and 
removed from the works setting. This recommendation, 
however, appeared to insist upon too rigid a division 
between education and employment, and we modified our 
recommendation accordingly. 


Recommendation 
We recommend that although the responsibility for pro- 
viding further education rests with Local Education 
Authorities, works schools which can offer a balanced 
course of general further education and basic technical 
education should be assimilated to the provision made 
by the Local Education Authority, if the Authority 
is satisfied that the school can take its place in the 
scheme of educational development in the area as a 


whole. 


2. We recognize that not all firms are able to supply the 
process training that their staff may need. (For example, a 
garage employing two men may have no possible means of 
training either of them in some technical repair operation; 
moreover, temporary depression in the motor trade may 
make it even more difficult for garage owners to train and 
keep skilled mechanics.) We are particularly aware that 
in the Midlands and in some parts of London there are 
thousands of small firms who normally can have no means 
of giving specific training to their staff. 
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Recommendation 


We recommend, therefore, that although process training 
should normally be the responsibility of industry and 
commerce itself, it should be the duty of the Local | 
Education Authority to make provision for this in 
Technical Institutions or by other means where there is 


a demand for it for firms employing only small numbers 
of persons. 


3. The Commission recognized that young persons enter- 
ing industry or commerce fall broadly into two classes; 
firstly, those who can be put, 
technical education, 
those marked out fo: 
whose specific traini 
basic technical educ: 
distinctions should 
of young worker, 
hours to the basic technical education of the 


Recommendation 


We recommend that Opportunities for 
education should be given to all p 
comparable in extent to the opport 
technical education given to young 
out for promotion or for skilled empl 


further general 
rocess workers, 
unities for basic 
workers marked 
oyment. 

4. We discussed briefly the training and education of 
persons responsible for the supervision of young workers in 
industry, although this was mainly the responsibility of the 
Commission set up to deal with the wider question of the 
supply of staff to look after young workers as a whole. We 
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took note of the Ministry of Labour’s Training Within 
Industry Scheme for supervisors, and especially of the Job 
Relations part of this training, dealing as it does with the 
personal contact between supervisor and worker. We fully 
recognize its importance, as did Commission 4 also. But 
from our knowledge of conditions within industry we did 
feel moved to recommend that short training courses should 
be made available by Local Education Authorities to 
persons within industry charged with looking after the 
interests of young workers; we recognized that industry and 
commerce are becoming increasingly concerned about the 
welfare of their young people, and that they are eager to 
do all they can to help them, sometimes at considerable 
expense. We heard of many examples of the genuinely 
sincere and well-intentioned way in which many firms, both 
big and small, are endeavouring to give their young 
workers the fullest opportunities for self-development. 
Nevertheless, we felt that much of this work was being 
carried out by persons who did not properly understand the 
ambitions and emotional drives of the young people and, in 
fact, that there was a grave danger (not confined to the 
field of youth work alone) that the interest displayed by 
modern management in its employees, out of which the 
profession of personnel management is growing, may 
attract persons of ambiguous qualifications having for sale 
welfare schemes of questionable value. While we welcome 
the inclusion of industrial welfare by university social 
science departments, for example, within the scope of their 
training, there is a danger of employers being imposed upon 
by untrained persons who use words such as ‘therapy’ or 
‘psychology’, and make specious references to ‘human 
relations’ and to social or industrial experiments of which 
they have no real understanding. We feel that the only 
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effective counter to this danger is for employers to enlist the 
help of the education authority and of institutions of higher 
education in the training of their supervisory staffs. 


Recommendation 


We recommend that courses for those responsible for 
the industrial supervision and welfare of the young 
worker, including the adult in close personal touch 
with the young worker in his or her actual job, be 
established under the general supervision of Regional 
Advisory Councils for Further Education. These 
courses should provide training for supervision in terms 
of the industrial environment; every effort should be 
made to provide inside the same course for super- 
visors from a wide range of industry, so that, however 
practical the presentation of the material, the men and 
women attending the courses may understand that they 
are dealing with the same essential problems. 


5. Although we are primarily concerned that the super- 


visor in industry should have some formal and organized ' 


knowledge of the human material with which he is dealing, 
we are equally anxious that the youth leader, the evening 
institute teacher, or the member of the staff of the County 
College should know something of the attitudes of the 
industrial supervisor, and we concluded that the courses 
which we have recommended above should have some part 
in them for bringing together these other persons and the 
industrial supervisor. At the same time these other persons 
have their own particular interest in the young worker; in 
particular we recognize that the voluntary organizations 
must be encouraged to run their own training courses in 


addition to those which we have just suggested for industrial 
supervisors. 
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Recommendation 

We recommend that in preparing the syllabus of the 
courses for industrial supervisors set out above pro- 
vision must be made to bring together youth leaders, 
County College teachers, and other persons concerned 
with young workers as well as industrial supervisors 
in order that they may see the industrial interests of 
young people as a whole. We recognize, however, that 
the training of leaders of voluntary organizations in 
their own specific techniques will need provision over 
and above that given in these proposed courses. 


6. The Commission was presented with a good deal of 
information about apprenticeship schemes in a number 
of widely different industries. Since the central provision of 
an apprenticeship scheme is that some person nominated 
by the management of the firm in which the young worker 
is apprenticed is given the personal responsibility of securing 
the instruction and following the progress of the young 
worker, the Commission welcomes these schemes and 
advocates their extension. They feel, however, that the 
success of any apprenticeship scheme, however liberally 
drawn, or however well intentioned, depends largely upon 
the way in which it attempts to provide a proper balance 
between general education, technical education, and an 
understanding of the part of the young worker in industry 
and society as a whole. We also feel that every apprentice- 
ake clear the structure of the admini- 
r which it works, and in particular 
himself. 


ship scheme should m 
strative machinery unde! 
should make this clear to the apprentice 


Recommendation 
We recommend that every apprenticeship scheme should 
include arrangements for making clear to all parties 
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concerned the nature of the administrative machinery 
by means of which the scheme works. The obligations 
of the master, the guardian, and the apprentice should 
be explained, and an account should be given of 
how the Ministry of Labour and the Local Education 
Authority co-operate to render the execution of the 
contract effective for all the parties to it. 

7- Finally, we feel that although much thought has been 
given to this subject, and excellent reports produced upon 
it, there is still a great deal of misunderstanding and con- 
fusion about the techniques of vocational guidance. Now 
when the juvenile population of the country is so small a 
proportion of the whole, it is essential for the future well- 
being of the country that these juveniles be given oppor- 
tunities of self-development in the fields to which they are 
best suited. We hope that the recommendations of the Ince 
Report are as soon as possible made effective in fact as well 
as by resolution, and that in particular every secondary 


school in the country is provided with a careers master or 
mistress, : 


V. THE LINK WITH THE VOLUNTARY ORGANIZATION 

1. We do not agree that the entry of the statutory 
authority into the field of youth service will or should be 
followed by the decline of the voluntary organization; on 
the other hand we feel that given an effective administrative 
link between the local authorities and the voluntary 
organizations the field of youth work will benefit im- 
measurably more than by the two interests attempting to 
work separately. We did not, however, feel ourselves able 
with the present complexity of Local Government admini- 
stration to suggest any general pattern of local youth com- 
mittees, councils, or any other administrative advisory or 
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executive body. But we were agreed that if a link could be 
made between the voluntary and the statutory bodies at 
the highest administrative level there would be more likeli- 
hood of collaboration at the lower levels. 


Recommendation 
We recommend that Regional Advisory Councils for 
Further Education should be assisted by people who 
‘understand and value the voluntary principle in 
social organization; we recommend that this can best 
be done by the representation of voluntary bodies on 
the appropriate sub-committees of these Regional 
Councils, 


2. The Commission feels that there is no lack of under- 
standing of what the youth service as a whole, or the 
voluntary organizations working in it, are aiming at; the 
Commission is also satisfied with the principles governing 
the relationship between statutory and voluntary provision 
for young workers set out in Partnership in the Service of Youth, 
published by the Standing Conference of National Volun- 
tary Youth Organizations. The Commission is also in the 
fullest agreement with the recommendations that have been 
made by the Ministry of Education to local authorities for 
turning these principles into administrative practice, and 
we have no need to suggest their amplification or amend- 
ment; we do, however, insist that the omission by other 
than democratic sanctions of any section of the voluntary 
movements from a voice in the planning of a local youth 
service is to be deplored. 


Recommendation 
We recommend that the pattern of youth organization 
expressed in principle in Partnership in the Service of 
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Youth and the recommendations of the Ministry of 
Education to local authorities be adopted forthwith. 


3. The Commission discussed the terms upon which 
financial help should be given to voluntary organizations. 
They agreed generally with the principles now being 
adopted by local authorities that as far as possible specific 
projects should be helped specifically; they conclude there- 
fore that any help from public funds to a local club or other 
youth organization should be made on the recommendation 
of a local committee capable of assessing personally the 
value of the organization to the locality. The Commission 
is in general opposed to the award of block grants to national, 
regional, or county organizations for distribution to con- 
stituent local branches. Nevertheless, they feel it is entirely 
proper for grants to be given to national, regional, or county 
organizations for the maintenance of their administration 
and for the employment ofa reasonable number of territorial 
organizers provided these organizers have specific field 
duties such as the conduct of courses or classes for voluntary 
leaders. We do not feel that our survey of this aspect of 
voluntary youth work calls for any specific recommendation, 

4. It was the province of this Commission to discuss the 
training of youth leaders only in so far as different authorities 
would be involved; we felt that the training of men and 
women to work with young persons is a seri 
sible undertaking and that only an authoritative organiza- 
tion should set out to offer such training. In our discussions 
we discovered a fundamental difference in view between 
England and Scotland. In Scotland there are apparently 
the beginnings of a scheme to set up a central body that 
will supervise either directly or indirectly the training of 
full-time youth service workers. In England there is as yet 


ous and respon- 
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no evidence that such central supervision is called for. The 
Commission had no reason to approve or to criticize either 
of these different approaches to what they regard as an 
extremely important subject, but were content to say that 
in their view training courses for full-time youth workers in 
England, whatever the providing authority for any particu- 
lar course, should be in standard at least equal to those estab- 
lished for teachers and other qualified persons working with 
young people. The Commission recognize that one way of 
determining whether any particular course was of this stan- 
dard would be to throw it open to inspection by the Ministry 
of Education. On the other hand, they feel that the kind 
of body which would undertake to offer full-time courses 
ought to be well able to set its own standards, and these the 
pressure of public opinion would maintain. 


VI. THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE COUNTY COLLEGE 

1. The Commission felt that the relation of the County 
College to its environment would arouse more interest than 
that of a primary or secondary school. Both employers and 
voluntary organizations will demand to know more about 
it, and the way it deals with its students, than they would 
desire to know about the ordinary day school. We therefore 
gave a good deal of attention to the means by which the 
conduct of the College would reflect the interests of the 
locality in which it is situated. 

We learned again of a divergence of view between Eng- 
land and Scotland; in a large town in Scotland a Junior 
College set up last year has no governing body, nor is the 
lack of one an apparent handicap to its progress. There is, 
however, associated with it a Joint Consultative Panel which 
ultimately will represent employers, voluntary organiza- 


tions, parents, and students with assessors from the Ministry 
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of Labour and the Scottish Education Department; the 
Panel has no spending powers, no estimates, and no power 
to appoint or assist in the appointment of staff. The 
argument in favour of this arrangement is that the Junior 
College is a highly localized institution with, in a city, a 
catchment area overlapping that of its neighbour, and it is 
impossible to leave questions of its internal policy to vary 
from those of the College a few streets away. The English 
representatives acknowledged this difficulty, but felt that 
the need to secure the interest of employers and of other 
social institutions was so great as to demand that the 
greatest possible power be delegated to a governing body 
set up under a Constitution laid down by the local authority. 
They felt that, except for scales of estimates and of salaries, 
the governing body should be responsible to the Authority 
for the full conduct of the College and for the appointment 
of all staff, with the possible exception of the Principal, who 
should be appointed jointly with the local authority itself. 
The English representatives also felt that the governing 
body should include at least two representatives of the 
students and that any sub-committee set up by the Gover- 
nors to manage any particular activity of the College, e.g. 
the canteen, should have a majority of student members 
upon it. 

The Commission on the whole was opposed to the setting 
up of special or expert panels at the Colleges to deal with 
the teaching of technical or commercial subjects; we felt 
that this might tend to sectionalize the work of the College 
and give it the ‘tradey’ complexion that should, in our view, 
be avoided at all costs. But we did feel that each College 
should have an Advisory Council upon some general 
activities, such as the giving of religious instruction. 

2. The Commission felt that the County College should, 
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as far as possible, become the ‘administrative centre’ of all 
local youth organizations; they agreed that the voluntary 
organizations should have a place upon its governing body, 
and that, if practicable, the local youth committee should 
meet in its premises. The Commission also believe that the 
College should be the centre of the Youth Employment 
Service and that routine medical inspections should also 
take place there. 


VII. SOME GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 

1. The Commission felt that the kinds of discussions held 
at this Oxford Conference should be regularly staged all 
over the country in order to keep in continuous contact the 
persons concerned with all phases of the education of the 
young worker. 


Recommendation 

We recommend that under the general direction of 
the Regional Advisory Councils for Further Education 
periodical conferences be held of all bodies, statutory 
or voluntary, interested in the welfare and education 
of the young worker; and that young workers them- 
selves be invited to send representatives to these con- 
ferences ready to play an active part in them. 


2, The Commission felt that there was an unfortunate 
gap between the Probation Service and the remainder of 
the provisions for young persons. We have no specific 
suggestions to make for closing it, but merely desire to 
record our view. 

3. The Commission did not feel able to express a collec- 
tive view upon whether technical instruction at the County 
College should necessarily be supplemented by further 
technical instruction at evening classes, or whether technical 
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instruction given during the day should be included as part 
of any apprenticeship scheme. Although these are impor- 
tant issues of co-ordination with local employers, they did 
not appear to the Commission susceptible of general resolu- 
tion. We should, however, deplore any move to diminish 
the social importance of the College by attempting to 
enhance its status as a centre of technical instruction. 

4. The Commission was very much impressed with the 
scope of the recommendations of the Ince Report; we hope 
that it will be possible to extend the collaboration that this 
envisages between the Ministry of Labour and the educa- 
tion authorities to provide a more comprehensive welfare 
service for young workers; we feel that the Home Office 
and the Ministry of Health should also be able to provide 
local contacts with education authorities for the benefit of 
young workers as a whole. 


AN APPRECIATION 
By the Director of Social Training, University of Oxford 


In the last resort the usefulness of the Conference can be 
judged only by its influence on the course of events—by the 
way, that is to say, in which its outlook and ideas come to 
affect the country’s dealings with its young people as they 
move into, through, and out of the years of adolescence. 
Its outlook and ideas are, in fact, more important than its 
specific recommendations. The latter are not, and could 
not be, recommendations to any particular executive 
authority. In any case, as they are set out quite succinctly 
in the reports of the several Commissions, no full rehearsal 
or summary of them will be given here. Instead I under- 
line what seem the four most distinctive marks of the outlook 
which the Conference evolved for itself. These marks 
beacon the Conference’s attempt to identify and define the 
principles which should underlie the education of the 
young worker. 


The first of them is unity. Membership was diverse 
enough; but it was at the same time such as to give the 
Conference’a broadly two-sided character. Predominantly 
this was a conference of educationists and industrialists. 
Or, to speak more precisely, of persons on the one hand 
whose interest in young people was focused on problems 
of general education, and on the other hand of persons 
whose pre-occupations were those of industrial manage-_ 
ments concerned with the social adjustment and welfare of 
juvenile labour. Between two such groups there would 
evidently be opportunities of disagreement; and when 
collisions and divergences occurred, as in lively debate they 
should and did, they mostly occurred between these groups. 
It was thus a relief as well as a surprise to find that the 
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measure of consent was beyond all comparison greater and 
more significant than that of difference. 

Both groups accepted, and indeed insisted upon, the view 
that the whole period from 15 to 18 years of age is to be 
regarded primarily as a period of education, no matter 
what may be the detailed ways in which young people 
between those ages put in their time. Home, school, youth 
organization, workplace, football pool, cinema, dance-hall, 
dog-track, pin-table saloon, all may play important parts 
in shaping the attitudes and traits with which the young 
person confronts his world; all, therefore, carry their share 
of educational responsibility. Not all these agencies and 
interests had their spokesmen at the Conference, but the 
place of work was numerously and effectively represented, 
and nothing in our proceedings was more striking than the 
readiness of those who spoke on its behalf to see themselves 
and their firms not only as employers but also as educators. 


From this readiness the second salient feature -of the 
Conference developed. Education differs from training, or 
from working for a wage, or from mere undirected ex- 
perience, in that it has regard to the growth of the entire 
personality, and not simply to the acquiring and exercise 
of particular skills or to the Carrying out of trial-and-error 
experiments. When, therefore, we agree that all influences 
which bear upon young people are educational in the sense 
of affecting personality-growth as a whole, we enter upon 
a far-reaching commitment. We commit ourselves to the 
view that it is incumbent on all agencies which exert such 
influences to deal with the young person literally as a young 
person, a whole person even though an immature one, 
rather than as one aspect of a person, such as a hand, a case, 
a customer, or a pupil. One cannot, however, deal with 
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people as persons except by establishing personal relations 
with them. 

The Conference saw clearly that the key-points in the 
education of the young worker must be the points at which 
he is in face-to-face contact with those who seek to cater for 
his needs, Administrative and co-ordinating machinery is, 
as in other educational fields; 
and to the Conference’s sense of its importance the work of 
Commission 5 amply testifies. But the best administration 
in the world can profit the juvenile only in a transient and 
superficial manner, unless its purposes are mediated by 
‘tutors’? who understand his personal problems, feel friend- 
ship and respect for him, and have the grace to show these 
feelings in acceptable ways- A recurrent theme of the Con- 
ference was that the education of the young worker is made 


or marred by the quality of his personal interaction with 
his educators of every category and grade; and that for this 
tutional arrangements 


reason the worth of all relevant insti 
has to be judged by the quality of the personal relations 
they facilitate. 


of course, important in this 


A third theme which recurred with no less frequency was 
that of active and conscious partnership between the various 
grades and categories of educators. Plainly this line of 


thought also stems from our root-conception of personal 
growth, No educator who acknowledges himself to be 
dently decide upon 


dealing with growing persons can provi 
his own methods and procedures until he knows in each 
case the general pattern ‘and weighting of all the educational 
influences in play. 

Hence Commission 1 urges that every student’s work in 
a County College should be ‘co-ordinated to form a proper 


balance, having regard to the whole of his activities out- 
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side as well as inside the college’. Hence Commission 4 
emphasizes that parents should have full information about 
dive gat pied ty the vaias agencies engaged im the 
further education of their children. Hence, again, Com- 
mission 5 recommends that in the syllabus of a course of 
training proposed for industrial supervisors, provision should 
be made to bring together youth leaders, County College 
staff, and other persons concerned with young workers, as 
well as the industrial supervisors themselves, in order that 
all may become aware of the industrial interests of the 
young people as a whole. And hence, finally, the same 
Commission felt that the County College should be used as 
a nodal point for the work of youth organizations, vocational 
guidance schemes, and certain health services, 

The Conference, in short, wanted to see all the educa- 
tional and welfare agencies deliberately welding themselves 
together into a team, with a team-spirit and a team- 
understanding of one another’s aims, achievements, and 
potentialities. 


` 


The fourth and last of the leading ideas to which the 
Conference attached weight is the need to press on at once 
with experiment and research. We were all, industrialists 
and educationists alike, much impressed with the magnitude 
of the problem of how to deal educationally with the young 
worker, and with the novelty of the ground that has to be 
broken if that problem is to find even a tolerable solution. 
We realized how little is known about the ways in which 
different phases of adolescent experience may coalesce to 
build a many-sided personality, and how ill distributed is 
the small knowledge we have. 

The Conference strongly hoped that the locusts would 
not be allowed to eat the years between now and the opening 
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of the statutory County Colleges, and that the interval 
would be used to fill in some, at any rate, of the more serious 
gaps. That is why we urge the rapid extension of voluntary 
day-release schemes and the setting up of more experi- 
mental County Colleges. We also plead that there should 
be called into existence a central organization to stimulate, 
direct, and co-ordinate research in the general field of 
youth welfare, and to make widely available the results of 
investigations, experiments, and experiences occurring any- 
where within the field. It is encouraging to learn that there 
is a likelihood of an initiative in this matter being taken by 
King George’s Jubilee Trust itself. 


It remains only to add that the Conference does not 
imagine its job to have been completed in the five-day 
session of last summer. It is proposed to hold similar 
meetings periodically either in Oxford or in other parts of 
the country or in both. We conceive our work to be of a 
continuing kind. We are clear, however, that if it is to fulfil 
in the sequel the promise of its opening, we shall need more 
help than we have yet succeeded in enlisting. In particular, 
we appeal for the interest and collaboration both of the 
great trade unions and of the Co-operative movement, 
whose own work amongst young people is proving so dis- 
tinctive and so successful. 

Perhaps the most notable absentee from our 1948 session 
‘was that same young worker whom all our pother was 
about. Obviously he (and of course she) must be drawn in 
before we go much farther. It would be useful, as Com- 
mission 5 suggests, if representative young workers could 
attend our future meetings and play a full and equal part 
in proceedings with other Conference members; but it is 
not certain that this would be enough. We want more 
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detailed and more systematic knowledge than even the 
Most respresentative delegation could give us about the 
beliefs and desires of young workers with regard to their 
own educational needs. 

To elicit, collate, record, and disseminate such knowledge 
may well form a high-priority task of the forthcoming central 
research organization. 


L. J. BARNES 
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